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THE PERSONAL LIFE OF , might not choose to spend in at all, that it is special grant, and Mr. Labouchere publicly 

QUEEN VICTORIA. fete possible for private people to form asserted that Her Majesty s invested savings 
CHAPTER VI | any judgment as to the real necessities were surprisingly small. 

——— iof the case. On the one hand, Lord John What is quite certain, however, is that the 

Domestic Economy. | Russell declared, when he was Prime Minister, Queen is an exemplification of, the truth of a 

On the accession of the Queen the Civil List | that so large a sum as was expended was not | saying of her famous wise prototype King 

was revised and scttled on what was considered ; necessary for the comfort or dignity of the Solomon :— 


by well-informed persons to be an ample but 
not excessive scale. The income 
granted to the Queen as head of the 
State is a grand total of £385,000 | 
per annum; it is divided under 
headings, giving £60,000 for the 
privy purse, something like £172,000 
for expenses of the Royal house- 
hold, about £131,000 for salaries and 
pensions, £13,000 odd for alms and 
Royal bounty, and £8,000 or so for 
floating expenses, and described as 
** unappropriated.” 

This sounds enormous, and be- 
comes still more startling when we 
remember that it does not include 
many items of expenses, such as 
maintenance and repairs of Royal 
palaces, cost of steamers for sea 
journeys, and some other items. 
Moreover, the Queen draws the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
which amount now to about £50,000. 
@ year. 

The civil list was fixed in the first 
year of the reign, not so much for 
the needs of a maiden Queen as with 
a view to the contingencies of 
the future; nevertheless, on her 
marriage her husband received a 
special grant for his own personal 
expenses. The Liberals, then in 
power, proposed that the sum should 
be £50,000 per annum, that being 
the annuity given to the husband 
of Queen Anne, and also to the 
consort of Princess Charlotte. How- 
ever, the Tories voted to decrease 
Prince Albert’s annuity to £30,000, 
and at that sum it was fixed. 

When the Prince was informed 
that his income as Consort of the 
Queen was to be this amount, he 
observed that he only regretted it, 
because it would prevent him from giving so 
much support as he had hoped to art and litera- 
ture. This remark is worth noting, because it 
reminds us how much is expected from Royal 
personages in matters quite unconnected with 
their own pleasure or convenience. So much 
are they practically compelled to spend in 
ways that, if they were private individuals, they 


‘Sovereign. On the other hand, when a pro- 


Queen Victoria [at the age of 25). 


vision was sought a few years ago for the 
‘ children of the Prince of Wales, the Queen met 
' the general belief that she was able to supply all 
‘the needs of her family by placing a full 
account of her expenses and investments before 
‘a select committee, and though its members 


- were, of course, bound to secrecy, yet they 


showed their opinion by recommending 


‘“When riches are increased, they are in- 
creased that eat them; and what 
good hath the owner of it all but 
beholding it with his eyes?” 

Personally, the Queen has been 
free from any form of extravagance 
In dress and in every habit of private 
life she} has been singularly 
economical; and if there is a 
personal pleasure in which she has 
indulged it has simply been that 
very noble and generous one of giving 
gifts freely to all those whom she 
loves, and who depend on her as their 
Earthly Providence. 


Perhaps in this respect she may 
have been lavish. The head of a 
great firm of London dressmakers 
not long ago told me personally that 
the Queen was constantly giving 
away to members of her immediate 
family articles of handsome raiment, 
though she never ordered the like for 
herself. The letters of Princess Alice 
to her mother, which the (ueen 
allowed to be published, teem with 
allusions to the gifts and the assist- 
ance that the Princess, the wife of 
a comparatively poor Prince, re- 
ceived from Her Majesty. An allu- 
sion to this family devotion, of a 
very interesting character, is made, 
too, in the autobiography of the 
Queen’s brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg. It is a passage of 
much insight and interest, and, 
therefore, shall be quoted in full :— 


“Queen Victoria not seldom 
appears to historians as the Queen 
Elizabeth of the nineteenth century : 
she has a number of personal and 
political traits of character identical 
with those of the great and admired 
monarch of the sixteenth century. 
She stands on the same intimate footing with 
all European culture, thanks to her extensive 
knowledge of languages, as the friend and 
patroness of Protestantism stood with reference 


to the culture of the world in her time. , 


‘Full of interest for, and attention to, the 
work and the welfare of her people. like Eliza- 
beth, she seized the reins of government with a 
strong personal energy which appeared as if it 


_ —_—-- 
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would estrange her from the ancient ruling 

noe: as it had her great predecessor. 
of the kind did not offer something of 
a scholastic character, the comparison between 
the two queens might be carried still further, 
but as regards the personal impression which 
is mentioned by persons habitually near the 
ce, such attempts appear not only inade- 

, but even chil 3 

“ But the eminent skill with which Victoria 
uses her pen, the way in which she combines 
the cool reflection of a man with the womanly 
need of an affectionate heart for utterance, her 
ion in a high degree of that trait in great 
remembrance of old friends 
and servants, of valuable relations and men, 


com: n. . 

. = ing them from a point of view of feel- 
ing only, a difference shows itself between the 
two Queens of England, to the Ree advantage 

- of the latter, for the extraordinary affection 

for her family which existed in Queen Vic- 

toria, the full and free abandonment of herself 
to the circle of her relations, children and grand- 
children, one might almost say the ‘yearly 
increasing wish to provide and care for that 
family even in the smallest particular, is what 
makes our Queen appear as far removed as 

ssible from the lonely daughter of Henry 

II. This prominent family feéling was not 
go much an inheritance from her forefathers 
as the result of a happy life, the consequence 
of her marriage with my brother. The warm 
capacity for happiness, as she afterwards found 
it, was a splendid present given her by nature, 
but fifty years ago the appreciation of such 
feeling was naturally not yet developed and in 
full force.” 

The expenses of ordinary daily life, with the 
great household that gathers round a Monarch 
in a Palace, are also very heavy, incredibly so to 
private persons. Speaking of the early days of 
the reign, Lady Bloomfield (one of the Queen’s 
Maids-of-honour in those times) says that she 
was taken over the kitchens at Windsor Castle, 
and “though there was no company in the 
hous:, there were fifteen large joints cooking.” 
She adds that “Charles Murray (controller of 
the household) told me that last year (1842) they 
fed ag dinner a hundred and thirteen thousand 
people. It sounds perfectly incredible, but every 
day a correct list is kept. And this does not 
include ball suppers, &c., but merely dinners.” 

However, no matter how the Royal income is 
spent, the point is in this fact—that the Queen 
has made what she has had “ to do with” meet 
her requirements. This is good domestic 
economy, whether in prince or peasant. 

It was far beyond the abilities of her male 
predecessors. Her father left heavy debts. 
Lord Melbourne, with tears in his eyes, 
said to Greville how much he was impressed 
by the earnestness with which the 
young Queen told him, as almost the first 
order of her reign, that her father’s debts—now 
seventeen years and more overdue—must all 
be paid out of her income. King Leopold of 
the Belgians, her uncle, had £50,000 a year as 
Princess Charlotte's widower, and he had accu- 
mulated £80,000 of debt when he ascended his 
throne. As to the Kings on our throne before 
the Queen, the men of her own race and blood, 
William the Fourth was in debt and left a family 
without provision; while as to George the 
Fourth, Parliament was called on again and 
again to pay his outrageous gambling debts, his 
lavish builders’ bills for such extravagances as 
erecting thePavilion at Brighton and Buckingham 
Palace, and his various other diversions. Greville 
says, one year—‘‘ The Duke of Wellington told 
me that he had made strong remonstrances about 
the excess of expenditure on ‘the Civil List; 
that in the Lord Steward’s department there 


to introduce system and order and econ 
the palace government. 
the throne, she found it all confusion, mal- 
administration, clashing authority and no real 
responsibility—she found palace life, in short, 
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had been an excess of £7,000 in the last half- 
year, in that of the Master of the Horse of 
£5,000, and of the Master of the Robes (the 
tailor’s bill) of £10,000.” Ten thousand pounds 
excess in half a year over the estimates allowed 
for coats and trousers! 
was a fat old man! 
If it had been the Woman Sovereign, whose 
dress bill had thus mounted up, when 
would the 
this there is nothing in our Queen's record. 
She has built houses, but out of her own 
savings; she waited for her marine and her 
Scotch homes till she could afford them. Lady 
Bloomfield tells how, on & yachting excursion, 
the Queen landed at the Isle of Wight for a 
ted | walk, and the party visited Norris Castle. Her 
Majesty said that she desired a house in such a |' 
situation, and that “when the place was for 
sale, after Lord Henry Seymour's death, the 
Queen would have been glad to purchase it, 
but she informed us she had not the means of 
doing so.” When distinguished foreign guests 
have visited the Queen she has borne the cost. 
George IV. used to demand an extra credit ! 


And this when he 
“Ma Conscience” ! 


male jests cease? But of 


It needed the woman ruler’s head and hand 
y into 


what Florence Nightingale found military 


management in the Crimea, and what it is 


only too clear might be found to be existing in 


many, if not in most, great State affairs—chaos. 
Stockmar, at the Queen’s request, wrote & 
memorandum on the internal management of 
the Royal household at the beginning of the 
reign, as it came down from previous reigns, 


from which we learn that at that time “the Lord 


Chamber!ain cleaned the inside of the windows 


and the Woods and Forests the outside. 
The degree of light admitted to the palace, 


therefore, depended on a good understanding 
between the two.” Again, ‘‘ The Lord Steward 


finds the fuel and lays the fire, the Lord Cham- 
berlain lights 


and light them.” If a pane of glass in the 


scullery had to be replaced, or a broken lock 
mended, a requisition had to be signed and 
countersigned by no fewer than five different 


officials before the expenditure was finally 
sanctioned by the Woods and Forests, or the 
Lord Steward, as the case might be. Some of 
the servants were under the Lord Chamber- 


lain, some under the Master of the Horse, some 
under the Lord Steward; as neither the first nor 


second of these State officials had any per- 
manent representative in the palace, more than 
two-thirds of the male and female servants 
were left without any master or mistress at all. 
They came and went as they pleased, and some- 
times remained absent for hours, or were guilty 
of various irregularities, and there was no one 
whose duty it was to controlthem. “ There was 
no one official responsible for the cleanliness, 
order and security of the palace ; and if the 
dormitories where the footmen slept, ten and 
twelve in a room, were turned into scenes of 
riot and drunkenness, no one could help it. So 
little watch was kept over the various entrances 
to the palaces, that there was nothing to 
prevent people from walking in unobserved, 
and. as a matter of fact, shortly after the birth 
of the Princess Royal, a boy did walk into 
Buckingham Palace in this way, and was 
accidentally discovered at one o’clock in the 
morning under a sofa, in the room adjoining the 
Queen’s bedroom.” Such was the discomfort and 


When she ascended 


it.’ . . . ‘In the same 
manner the Lord Chamberlain provides all the 
lamps, and the Lord Steward must clean, trim 
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disorganisation of the management of the Royal 
home under kings. The Queen (though after 
some years of struggle against vested interests) 
had a Master of the Household appointed, 
responsible to the great officers of State for 
every department of the house. The changes 
consequent on this soon made order and comfort 
reign, and economy became possible. 

Nevertheless, she delighted in getting her 
own homes, first Osborne, and later Balmoral. 
As she wrote in 1845 about the former :—“ It 
sounds so pleasant to have a place of one’s own, 
quiet and retired, and free from all Woods and 
Forests and other charming departments, which 
really are the plague of one’s life.” 

(Te be continued.) 


oo 
——_—_———————— 


A WOMAN AS AN 
ENGINEER. 


“Ong of the pleasures of camping at Mountain 
Home, California,” says the Tulare Register, 
‘is an occasional visit to the lumber mill, and 
a pleasant chat with the oe Mrs. Cherb- 
borne, of Porterville, wife o the proprietor of 
the mill.” This lady learned her profession 
many years ago, from her father, who was a 
millowner. An emergency arising, he wisely 
concluded that the accident of sex need not 
deprive him: of the assistance of his capable 
daughter. He therefore instructed her in the 
mysteries of steam propulsion. She has since 
added to her practical knowledge the theoretical 
pert taught in books, and expects soon to 
receive a diploma showing her competency to 
run a locomotive. Mrs. Cherbborne is found 
amid the whirling machinery and flying saw- 
dust, arrayed not in bloomers, but in a neat 

ink gingham dress, straw hat and strong 
uckskin gloves. She has usually done her 
own firing, with the assistance of a small son, 
but this summer she injured one of her hands, 
just as a man might do, and was obliged to 
sony a fireman for a time. ‘“‘ But,” as she 
remarked with a smile, ‘it wore him all out, as 
he wasn’t used to it.” It seems that he fired 
too much from the front, and experienced the 
discomforts felt by those employees of Nebu- 
chadnezzar who sought to use the three 
Hebrew children for fuel. 

The work in which Mrs. Cherbborne is ee 
has proved a financial benefit to herself and 
family, as she can employ a woman in the 
kitchen for much less than would pay an engi- 
neer, and she also enjoys her work. She says: 
‘Of course it is easier than housekeeping. 
in a man’s work, and there is only one thing to 
attend to, while in housekeeping one must think 
of a hundred things at once.” 

The subject of this sketch is a woman of 
ideas and an enthusiastic equal suffragist, and 
those who have listened to her public utterances 
say that she makes an able and convincing 
argument for woman’s advancement. 


eS 
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Usr or THE Bratn.—The ener; ies of every 
vital function receive a considerable and essen- 
tial aecoy 3 of their stimulus from the activity 
which the brain is adapted to carry on. If we 
would have our bodies healthy, our brains must 
be used, and used in orderly and vigorous ways; 
that the Bie cane streams of force may flow 
down from them into the expectant organé, 
which can minister but as they are ministered 
unto. Is it a mere extravagance to ask, whether 
some of the weariness and Insstvade of life, of 
which we hear, might be due to lack of mental 
occupation on worthy subjects. Of this 
we may be sure, that the due exer- 
cise of brain—of thought—is one of the 
essential elements of human life. The perfect 
health of a man is not the same as that of an ox 
or horse. The preponderating capacity of his 
nervous part demands a correspon: ing life. 

J. Hinton, F.R.C.S. 
* x  * 

Music rouses the emotions. Inward activities 
long dormant become new powers; remember, 
emotion nerves for action. Music disciplines 
and controls emotion. Once get the people 


together by the power of music, you can mou 
them.—H, R. Hawes. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF 
*ZEKIEL HOSKINS. 


By Isapet Mavupe Hamitt. 


Author of ‘The Romance of an Umbrella,” 


“The Vicar’s Repentance,” “ Our Jennie,” 
dc., éc. 


CHAPTER III. 

Weeks went slowly by, and gradually Ezekiel’s 
condition improved, but at the best he was 
sadly maimed. An ugly scar marked his right 
cheek, his right leg was considerably shorter 
than the other, and his right arm was gone ; 
added to these things his constitution was 

tly shaken, and the man who limped slowly 
out of Market Darwen ane rig one bright 
spring morning in April would scarcely have 
been recognised as the Ezekiel Hoskins of six 
months ago. As he limped along on his 
crutches fhe hoped to throw them away soon) 
his heart beat painfully as he wondered how he 
could make himself of any use, so that he might 
earn a trifle, if only enough to keep him from 
the workhouse. He had given up all hope of 
marriage, arguing that ‘it would not be fair to 


let a fine, buxom lass like Elizabeth marry a 
maimed, broken-down chap like him ;” but as 
he reasoned thus with himself his honest heart 


ached far more than his injured limb. 


As he went along, the air was redolent with 


the odour of earth freshly turned by the plough, 


the scent of violets, and those never-failing 


si;,08 of spring which betoken the advent of the 


coming summer, and an unspeakable longing 


came over him to be once more in the fields at 
‘his old employment. It was market day in 


Market Darwen, and his master had arranged 
to meet him at the inn where he put up his 


horse and drive him to the farm. When he 


reached the Black Bull the farmer had not 


arrived, and he sat down on the bench just out- 


side the door, where friends and acquaintances 
seeing him, greeted him with kindly words of 
encouragement, for Ezekiel with his slow ways 
nd quaint dry humour had been a general 
favourite, and all the neighbours knew of his 
long courting and how at length it was to end 


in marriage. Then their amusement and con- 


gratulation had turned into genuine pity and 
sympathy, and on all hands words like these were 
I’m downright sorry for 
him and his lass too, she’s a real good ’un, and 
he’s a real, hard-working, honest fellow, a bit 
slow maybe, but good-hearted, Fate seems 


heard: ‘“‘ Poor chap! 


against him marryin’ any how.” 
At length the farmer arrived, and once more 


Ezekiel sat behind the old mare he loved so | that 
well; the moment she heard his voice she 
‘timed her head right round and whinnied with 


pleasure. 


Words between Ezekiel and his master had 
always been few, and somehow the silence as 


they drove along seemed almost oppressive. 


The farmer in his kindness of heart hardly knew 
what to say to his servant, lest he should hurt 
the poor fellow’s feelings, and Ezekiel was 


longing to say he did not intend being a burden, 
but somehow the words would not come out, 
they seemed to choke him every time he tried 
to utter them. So remarks were made upon 
the appearance of the land, the prospect of the 
crops, &c., but as the mind of each was occupied 
with other things these soon fell flat. As they 
drove in at the farm gate, Elizabeth appeared 
at the kitchen door, bright and trim as of old, 
and somehow she managed that Ezekiel should 
take the mare out, saying, with a glance her 
master could not resist, 

‘La! sir, he’s handier with his one hand 
than heaps of ’em with two, and I'll give a 
hand myself if he needs it.” 

“Very well, I’ve no doubt between you Kitty 
will be well looked after,” said Mr. Parker, and 
he walked into his spotless kitchen where his 
tea was waiting. 

Left to themselves, an awkwardness came 
over the couple, and for a moment or two 
Ezekiel busied himself as well as he could over 
Kitty, but it was Elizabeth who backed the 
cart finto the shed, and who took off the collar 
and fastened the halter on to the mare’s head. 
When she had finished these things Ezekiel 
went up to her and said: 


‘“‘*Lisbeth, you'll give a chap a kiss, won't 
ae even though he can’t marry you? But oh, 

tty, the sight vob es makes me feel as though 
I'd rather have died than live wi’out you; but 
I know it’s wicked for me to be talkin’ in this 
way to you as could have any man for th’ 
looki 8s ut I'll try not again.” 

sa y not, pray ?” 

“Oh! Betty, don’t you taunt me; it’s bad 
enough to be a cripple; me as was 80 sound in 
wind and limb, never so much as a ache or & 
pain, and now——” 

‘‘ And now you're as sound i’ wind as any one 
needs be, ’Zekiel, and the limbs as you have is 
extra handy and quite sound, so don’t you be 
a-talkin’ about cripples, please,” and she took 
hold of the left hand and looked up at him, 
whereupon Ezekiel immediately disengaged it 
and slipped it quickly round her waist, and 
obtained the coveted kiss. 

Time passed on, and by degrees Ezekiel 
became stronger; the plentiful supply of milk 
which Elizabeth took care that he had daily, 
the pure country air, and above all being back 
at his old work, though only able to do a little, 
to say nothing of the stimulatin effects of 
Elizabeth's society, all combined to have a good 
effect, mentally and physically. His master 
had agreed to keep him on for the present at 
half his former ie and the poor fellow did 
his very utmost. It was really astonishing how 
well he could guide the plough with his left 
hand and a sort of dummy arm which he had 
had made; the horses knew his voice and 
obeyed it, and many a morning he could even 
be heard singing as he turned up the rich 
brown earth ready to receive the seed. 

Nothing definite was said about marrying, 
Ezekiel feeling shy of mentioning the subject, 
knowing that what he earned would barely 
keep himself, and how could he ask a woman 
like Elizabeth to become his wife under such 
circumstances ? 

Thus matters remained for more than a year, 
when one fine summer evening Elizabeth 
asked him to carry her basket to the village, 
as she wanted to dosome marketing. They 
were rather silent until they came to the stile 
which led into the lane, where Ezekiel had 
asked Elizabeth to become his wife. Here they 
paused for a minute, and he said, 

“ You mind this stile do you, Lis?” 

“T do, "Zekiel, but I’m beginning to think as 
you've clean forgot what you asked of me here ; 
Mek know some women ain’t that bold as to 

eep remindin’ of a man if he don’t choose to 
remember, leastways I never should, he might 
go an’ welcome if he cared so little for me as 
Oh! Elizabeth! Elizabeth, what a diplo- 
matist thou art! 

Ezekiel looked at her incredulously for a 
moment, then a look of unutterable sadness 
came into his honest brown eyes and he said, 

“La! Betty, you never can think as I’ve 
forgot you. Why there’s not a hour in the day 
as you aren’t in my thoughts biggest part of it, 
but—you wouldn’t never think o’ marryin’ a 
broken down chap like me?” 

“You haven’t asked me yet.” 

“Oh! Betty, you’re too kind and good, I 
ain’t worth it, but I shan’t never care for 
another lass, I mean I shouldn’t if I was like 
other men.” 

‘“‘ Who wants you to, ’Zekiel?” 

“Lisbeth! Is it possible you mean as you'll 
really marry me, really?” 

“‘ Not if you don’t want me to, ’Zekiel, but if 
you do, I will for sure. I shan’t never love 
another chap either, so it’s you or nobody for 
me, that’s certain.” 

All the answer Ezekiel made was to drop the 
basket and draw the girl’s head on to his 
shoulder, and give one great sob of happiness, 
and for a moment or two there was absolute 
silence, except for the faint rustling of the leaves, 
gently stirred by the soft summer wind. What 
is heaven? Ezekiel as he stood there thought 
he had a foretaste of it, the exquisite bliss of 
certainty after all the miserable uncertainty, 
pain, and sadness of the past months, seemed 
almost too great a weight of happiness, and his 
heart leapt for very joy. 

Elizabeth was the first to break the silence 


by saying, 


and no hap 

night 
4 ames Hoskins with hie one arm and shortened 
eg. 


hero an 
of their lives. Somehow, Ezekiel’s left hand 
had become so hand i 

wife would laugh and 
he’d had it would never have done as much 
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“IT care for you a deal more since you 


met with your accident, ’Zekiel, and I'd never 
have given you up ‘cause of it; love ain’t worth 
the name if it won't stand no test.” 


‘Yours has stood a hard ‘un, Betty, why 


there ain’t one woman in a thousand as_ woul 
’a stood toa crippled chap like me ; but, Betty,” 
in a lower and more tender tone, ‘I'll be the 
best husband as ever could be, and try and make 
up in love for the arm as I've lost and my short 
bs, hoist 


lizabeth believed him and was _ contented, 
ier couple went marketing that 


than Elizabeth Ann Aston and Ezekiel 


, away, and to our 
heroine they have been the happiest 


Four y ears have 


that many a time his 
say that “his right if 


work, and as for quickness, why, there weren't 
a man on any of the neighbouring farms as was 
in at it with her Zekiel t” 

Hearing this reiterated so often and s0 
earnestly, Ezekiel began to think that he was 
not half as helpless and slow as he had 
thought himself to be, and consequently he 
began to have faith in himself, and became 
quite bright and cheerful ; thus Elizabeth gained 
the most important point, for his despondency 
about his helplessness had been a great hin- 
drance to his work. 

They lived in the little cottage that had been 
taken for their home in the first instance, the 
farmer letting them have it rent free as a 
‘“‘ wedding gift.” 

Ezekiel still continued his work on the farm, 
and Elizabeth, though she had a house of her 
own, looked after her late master’s interests, 
and superintended the new girl as diligently as 
though she lived in his house, and many @ pound 
her careful supervision saved him. 

A sturdy youngster of three years old ran 
about and shouted, and Ezekiel’s happiness was 
complete when on a fine spring morning the 
baby voice would lisp out, 

“Me go alongside o’ Daddy and wheel 
plough.” 

Elizabeth would watch the two as they set 
out, and a happy smile would play about her 
face as she turned. into her cottage to busy her- 
gelf over her domestic duties. 


“‘Thou’s never regretted it, Betty, hast 
thou?” Ezekiel had said one night when the 
day’s work was done and they were seated by 
the kitchen fire. 

“ Regretted what, "Zekiel? Marrying thee ?’’ 

“Bh! I sometimes think it were awful cheeky 
o’ me.” 

‘The cheek lay wi’ somebody else ‘aside you, 
*Zekiel; but, iad, I should never have been 
content wi’out you, and I thank God every 
night of my life for the good husband as you 
are to me, ’Zekiel, you’re more ’an you ever 
said you'd be.” 

He stretched out his big hand and tenderly 
laid it upon hers, and looked at her, but neither 
of them spoke a word. 

Even here there are foretastes of heaven ! 


THE END. 


—_— ES 


Sue: Am I the first girl you ever proposed to, 
darling ? 

He (sincerely) : No; but you are the only girl 
who ever accepted me. 

* * * 

Otp Lapy (to druggist): I want a box of 
canine pills. 

Druggist : 
dog ? 

Old Lady (indignantly) : I want you to know, 
sir, that my husband is a gentleman. 

Druggist puts up some quinine pills in pro- 
found silence. 


What is the matter with the 


* * 

Sincine Master: “ Why, you have no voice 
at all.’ Singer: ‘‘ Well, but I always pay for 
my lessons double the amount usually paid by 
others.” Singing Master: ‘Say that again —— 
your voice sounded much better, I thought.” 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


FOUNDED 1872. 


Tus object of the Society is to obtain the 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women on the 
game conditions as it is or may be granted to 
men. 

The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 

1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal.ef the electoral disabilities 


to be enfranchised on equal terms with the men 
of that State. 

Concerning the results of the participation of 
women in public affairs in Kansas. In the 
cities of that State, where women have been 
members of municipal bodies, and in several 
instances mayors of cities, their services have 
been of acknowledged value, and marked im- 
provement has followed. One striking illustration 
of the usefulness of women in concerning them. 
selves with legislation, may be seen in connection 
with what is known as the “‘ Age of Consent.” In 
those States of America in which the greatest 
opposition to Women’s Suffrage exists, such as 
North and South Carolina and Alabama, the 
age of consent for young girls, the age at which 
they are held legally capable of consenting to 
their own ruin, is at the shockingly low period 


RECEPTION. 

A most successful meeting was held at 39, 
Victoria-street, on Saturday, November 28th, 
by invitation of the committee of the Central 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage, to 
meet Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Powell before their 
return to New York. Mr. Powell is the editor 
of The Philanthropist, and is well known both 
in this country and America for the great in- 
terest he takes in social reform. 

There was a large gathering, and, after tea, 
Mr. Powell, who was introduced by Miss 
Sharman Crawford, delivered a most interesting 
speech. 

After having spoken of the situation with regard 
to Women’s Suffrage in Great Britain, Mr. 
Powell went on to describe the position of 


of women. - women in the United States. In Wyoming, 
: : still of ten and twel s 
8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, | Colorado and Utah women have the vote on a in eouine ee bigs ne 
and ae literature bearing upon the | the same terms as men. In Kansas women aaa vote upon equal terms with ee sae 
question. have Municipal Suffrage but not full State |in Kansas, where women have Municipal 


Treaswrer—Mrs. RussELL Cook. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Miss GzrTrupe Stewart, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
- Subscribers are entitled to receive the Annual 
Report and copies of all literature. 
The Monthly Report of this Societ; is now 
pole in the Woman’s Sienau, which will 
| sent to Subscribers the first week in each 
month. We hope many of our members will 
take this paper in every week. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
-payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


suffrage. In Idaho at the recent election an 
amendment was carried enfranchising women 
in that State upon equal terms with men; but 
opponents of Women’s Suffrage having raised a 
quibble as to the legality of this amendment, 
it is to be taken to the Supreme Court for 
adjudication. One of the ablest of the Ameri- 
can papers, the Springfield Republican, in a 
recent issue expressed the opinion that the 
Supreme Court will set aside this technical 
objection and declare the women of 
Idaho enfranchised upon equal terms with 
men. In Utah a woman has been chosen as & 
Presidential elector, and will take her seat in 
the electoral college to vote for the President 
of the United States—the first incident of this 
kind in American history, and one which is 
regarded as very important for the influence it 


Suffrage, the age of consent has been raised 
to eighteen years. 

Mr. Powell concluded by saying that he 
thought suffrage should be dealt with as a 
human rather than » woman question, and he 
urged the enfranchising of women in considera- 
tion of the best interests of men as well as those 
of women. Men alone will be unable to deal 
with some of the more critical problems which 
confront both America and England. Higher 
ideals ought to be cultivated than those of the 
past ; hitherto, the ideal for most men has been 
military achievement on the battlefield, but 
peace and the conditions which make for 
peace call for moral heroism of the higher 
type, which the help of women is needed 
to uphold and maintain. The legislative ten- 


LECTURING CAMPAIGN FUND. 


The following donations have been received 
since last month’s report :— 


| Mrs. Mitchell ... Mee we .. £010 O| : dency of the present period in which all may 
| Miss L.E. Spicer... «+ 910 0 will have on the general Suffrage throughout | rejoice may be seen in the pending International 
| Miss McKee. vss vues 1 1 0|the country. This woman (Mrs. Malloy) did | rpitration Treaty between this country and 
| Miss F. E. Shaw (per collecting not seek the office; the office sought her. | the United States, the best men an A wuren of 
eo. gate a Phi Ess oa ow - ; Women have recently voted for the second time | pth countries will hail the advent of this 
, r 8 a wr ‘ 
nes Weed ipsa, ad, On alee, an tee on tien (ae ce ey ‘ure. berween Abe, 0 
Mrs. M B llecti ”| culti hich i 

i — va ees ic 10 © | the Lower House, of the Colorado Legislature. cme) eh. may sete Detwest eee 
Mrs. Williams ... eC Roe 451+ ©| They are all said to be women of fine capacity Mrs Russell-C coke and Mrs. Henry Fawcett 

———— | and fully qualified for the legislative function | pavi , th oh Hi 
£5 15 8]to which they have been chosen. In Utah aving thanked the apesker ™ ® Eee 


speeches, the meeting terminated. 


women at the recent election voted for 
the first time, and the way in which 
the polling was conducted in that State 
gave satisfaction to everybody. One woman 
(Mrs. Cannon) was elected to the Utah 
State Senate, her husband was a candidate for 
the same office, but was defeated by her, yet, 
so far as the latest advices have indicated, the 
peace of the Cannon family is still maintained, 
notwithstanding the husband’s defeat. In 
California it was very much hoped that a 
pending amendment in that State to enfranchise 
women would have been adopted at the last 
election. It did secure ® majority of votes 
outside the City of San Francisco, but in San 
Francisco a large number of men interested in | Associations should work only for Liberal 
the liquor traffic and in the liquor saloons | candidates who would vote for Women s 


“ ve | Suffrage in the House of Commons, and she 
se they "ee Bhp ae eS ae ge Lees demurred to the title of the debate. 
Teareniis ne ee TELE PEEP a © | Premising, however, that there was nothing her 
women of California should be given the | opponent could advance on the subject she 
opportunity of legislating concerning the liquor would not subscribe to, she went on to say that 
traffic. They, therefore, did all in their power, Women’s Suffrage was & matter of abstract 
resorting to some shameful methods, to secure justice in the first place. In the second ai 
the defeat of the amendment, and were success- the grievous injustice under which women W 
ful, Th inch am kh suffering to-day arose from not having the 
ul. e outlook is, however, on the whole | Suffrage. Only through their votes would they 
hopeful and encouraging, as one leading | be able to obtain justice. She specially referred 
American woman said, “It is the most | to injustice in the matter of the divorce laws, 
encouraging defeat we have ever encountered.” | custody of children, &e. Further, most © ths 
Revolutions such as that begun in California evils of the condition of working wort) oe 
never really go backward, and at no distant such as would be removed if they had the 
y 8 ar : nt | liamentary franchise. But, strongly as she wishe 
date the women of California are quite certain | for Women’s Suffrage, she realised there were 


_ he combined sub-committee which was 
formed last yeer for joint Parliamentary action 
met on November 11th to consider steps to be 
taken during the coming session. It was 
decided to send a letter an circular to friends 
in the House of Commons asking them to ballot 
for a Women’s Suffrage Bill at the opening of 
Parliament and to co-operate with Mr. George 
Wyndham and Sir Edward Grey in promoting 
¢he cause of Women’s Suffrage. The com- 
bined sub-committee consists of representatives 
from five of the principal Suffrage societies. 
The Central National Society is represented by 
Mrs. Russell Cooke, Mrs. Eva McLaren, and 
Mrs. Wynford Philipps; the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Society by the Lady 
Frances Balfour, Miss Helen Blackburn, and 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett; the Manchester National 
Society by the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton, 
Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, and Miss Roper; the 
Edinburgh National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage by Miss Louisa Stevenson and Miss 
Methven; the Bristol and West of England 
Branch of the National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage by Mrs. Ashworth Hallett and Mrs. 
Beddoe. The secretaries for the combined sub- 
committee are Miss Edith Palliser, Miss Esther 
Roper, and Miss Gertrude Stewart. 


LIBERAL WOMEN AND THE FRANCHISE. 

An important debate on Women’s Suffiage 
took place in Trinity Hall, Newnham-street, W., 
on November 7th, held by the West Marylebone 
Women’s Liberal Association; Mrs. Martindale, 
president, was in the chair, and the cebate was 
held between Countess Alice Kearney and Mrs. 
Brownlow, both prominent workers in the 
Liberal cause, on ‘ Whether Women’s Liberal 
Associations do well to work for Parliamentary 
candidates who would vote against Women’s 
Suffrage.” 

Countess Alice Kearney, who was received 
with applause, said she had understood she was 
to have spoken as to whether ‘Women’s Libe 


MEETING AT CUCKFIELD. 

A successful meeting was held by the Cuck- 
field and Hayward’s Heath Women’s Liberal 
Association, at which Mrs. Montefiore and Miss 
Alison Garland spoke, and a resolution was 
passed in favour of Women’s Suffrage. 


ey 


es ao dateaneeneaescesasrss~seg4sea3s mrsegees eh \ 
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other great reforms just as much for the good of the 
community and women in particularas Women’s 
Suffrage. If the desired these other great 
yeforms, such as Home Rule, Temperance, Dis- 
establishment, dc., as she did, then let them 
work for the man who advocated them even if 


pags re was, did they want the suffrage ? If 
ey did want it, were bre ee to get it 


Ny peeling een own way ? 
_ After e opener and opposer had spoken 


iene showed that the House was always 
viding. What had they got to di de if it 


vote would cause dissension in families, 
Miss Garland contended that those wives 
who are now op to 


any parliamentary candidates who are not 


y 
eae to support Women’s Suffrage in the 
couse of Commons.” 


MEETING AT EASTBOURNE. 

A meen was held on November the 11th, 
when Miss Garland was the principal speaker. 

Councillor Hillman, who was the chair, 
said he ventured to think that the question was 
one of the greatest importance, not only to 
women but to the kingdom generally. The 
principle that those who contribute in Imperial 
taxation should have a voice in =r gery of 
the money was generally admitted, and the 
claims of the women were so far i 
that they alread had the Pe of voting for 
Guardians and Town and County Councillors, 
though the higher privilege of voting in Parlia- 
mentary elections was denied them. He con- 
sidered that this ought to be granted. They 
could not over-rate the great influence women 
exercised, not only in the eng keene of life, 
but also in political matters. ere was little 
hope, he thought, of getting the present Go- 
vernment to pass such a measure, but it behoved 
them to urge on their representatives. The 
ladies themselves knew best how to exercise 
their influence in. getting this Act passed. 

Miss Alison Garland then delivered an ex- 
cellent address, and in the course of her remarks 
said that the subject was anything but a novel 
one; on the contrary, some apparently seem to 
have got tired of the question. As they looked 
back to the time, 30 years , when John 
Stuart Mill first brought up the Bill, they could 
remember how the pulpit, the public, the plat- 
form, and the Press were against them, and 
even in the household they had opposition. 
There had, however, been & distinct advance 
since then, though it was difficult to get many 
at their meetings. Speaking of the ents 
made for and against the movement, she urged 
that women paid taxes as men do, and should, 
therefore, have the vote. The vote would be a 
protection to women, inasmuch as it would help Houldsworth. 
yomen workers. Asan illustration Miss Garland Miss Stevenson, in the outset of the 1 arena 
referred to a resent election at Devonport, when | ings, announced that Lady Henry Somerset 
one of the successful Liberal candidates, Mr. | had been unexpectedly summoned to London, 
Keary, made it his business to study Dockyard but had sent a letter to Mrs. McLaren. Before 

i ed going she had requested Mrs. Chant to take her 
place. (Applense:) 

Miss Wigham, hon. secretary, read Lady H. 
Somerset’s letter, which was to the following 
effect :—** I most deeply regret that halogens 


husbands, for as soon a8 the thin end of the 
wedge was got in they, of course, wanted to get 
votes for the ied women. The argument 
that women are not wage-earners she refuted 
by saying that 50 per cent. of the women of 
i 


was. There was one great weakness in the 
constant outcry of women who will not work 
for Liberal candidates who are not in favour 
of Women’s Su: . Do they work for an 
candidate? Further, the speaker poi 
out that in working even for Tiberal 
a 6 aa rere not in favour of 
‘omen’s e they were spreading the 
= of Suffrage and wont questions. 
ey would not now have a single woman 
enrolled under their banner if they had not gone 
into work for candidates not in favour of Wo- 
men’s Suffrage. If they worked only for candi- 
dates in favour of suffrage they would lose all 
these advan . Many said the would not 
work for a Tory, but if they refrained from 
working for the Liberal candidate they practi- 
cally and virtually worked for the other cause. 
The better way to win the suffrage was by 
working side by side with working men and 
ving that they were just as sensible human 
es they were, although only women. 
Having warned her hearers against the fool’s 
paradise of supposin that a millenium in the 
way of reforms would arrive immediately on 
their enfranchisement, the speaker resum her 
seat amid loud applause. 


Mrs. Brownlow, who .was also well received, 
said she most heartily agreed with much that 
the Countess had said. She did not, however, 
think that they were such fools as to believe 
that the millenium would immediately arrive 
with Women’s Suffrage. The question she 
regarded as a test of the spirit of women rather 
than of candidates. What were the first prin- 
ciples of Liberalism? Equal laws. Haw 
could they have equal laws when they had 
laws made by men solely in their own interest ? 
Candidates who are opposed to Women’s 
Suffrage are no Liberals. The Countess had 
said there were other reforms of equal, if not of 
more importance than Women’s Suffrage. She 
oe speaker) knew of none of more importance 

an that reform which placed woman in 
possession of her rights. It seemed to her the 
most futile folly for women to help to put men 
into Parliament who would keep them out of what 
they were fighting for. ‘Women would be cutting 
their own throats by helping any man into 
Parliament who was determined that they 
should not get what they desired. She felt 
that the gréat ability of her opponent was 
nevertheless unable to disguise the weakness of 
the Countess’s case. The shortest way to 
obtain political reform was by pressure, every- 
thing was obtained by pressure. Some said if 
women formed trades unions they would obtain 
what they wanted the same as men do. 
But women had not, like men, got Par- 
liamentary votes, to enforce their demands 
on members of Parliament. Men who had 
worked for years in Parliament for Women’s 
Suffrage assured them they would never 
get justice till they made it a test 
question. At the present time the Liberal 
party had no pro e and don’t know 
where they are, and she felt that now was 
the time to put forward Women’s Suffrage 
as a fundamental portion of the coming Liberal 
Programme. ‘I will not,” said the speaker, 
“lift a finger to help any man who will not help 
my sisters.”” She had made many men converts 
to {Women’s Suffrage by a fair declaration of 
principle and nothing else. Why should they 
not say to a Liberal candidate, * T do not feel it 
consistent with my womanhood to help you into 
Parliament if you wil not help my sisters” ? 
They must take the advice of the men who had 
worked for them. They could not expect men 
to go on working for them year after year if, 
they did not help them in their work. The 


ing to the Blue Book earned 
own living by paid labour. Speaking of 


Commons pledged to support ‘Women’s Suffrage. 
The policy the society had adopted was to 
induce Liberal members not to vote either way 
if they could not be persuaded to support the 
Bill. Eastbourne was, however, favoured by 
having a splendid Liberal candidate who 
supported their views. 


—_—_—— 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
MEETING IN EDIN- 


BURGH. 


A puBLic meeting, under the auspices of the 
Edinburgh National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, was held on November 18th, in the 
Queen Street Hall, Edinburgh. The hall was 
well filled. In the absence of Mrs. McLaren, 
the president of the Association, who was 
prevented from attending owing to @ severe 
cold, Miss Louisa Stevenson was called to the 
chair. Amongst others present were Colonel 
Mair, Mr. Duncan McLaren, Mr. Walter B. 
McLaren, Mr. James Bruce, W.S., Mr. David 
Lewis, Lady Clark, Mrs. Lang Todd, Miss Lees, 
the Rev. J. Baird, Mr. R. L. Orr, advocate, 
Dr. Elsie Inglis, Miss Flora Stevenson, Miss 
Oswald, Mrs. Miller, Miss Wigham, Mrs. Chant, 
Mrs. Stetson, Professor Calderwood, and Miss 


er audience when 
she said that this worthy candidate found 
out more grievances of the workmen than the 


workmen themselves knew. Some men opposed ’ 
matters connected with Armenia. I know your 


week, others were making and canuying ics fora 
ing at the 


she was persuaded that their lives could be made 
a little more pleasant and a little less rough if 
they had votes. It had been said that women 
are already represented by men in Parliament, 
but at one time landlords thought they repre- 
sented their tenants, and farmers their labourers. 
The latter now think differently. (Applause.) 
One of the arguments inst them was that 
women were not so inte igent as men. That 
was dying out. There were both clever and 
stupid men and women, and on the whole 
they were ‘much of a muchness.” Others said 
women did not know much of politics, but 
men were quite as bad before they were en- 
franchised. The speaker gave some anecdotes to 
illustrate what ignorance prevails among men 
voters sometimes. At the time of the talk about 
the ‘three acres and a cow,” a countryman 
brought a halter to the polling booth, and when 
asked why he had brought it answered that he 
had already built a shed for the beast and now 
he wanted to take it home. (Laughter.) This was 
on a par with the remark of the voter who would 
not believe that the member did not gain anything 
by sitting in Parliament, and said that the 


Miss Stevenson, in her Sere remarks, said 
that every shade of political opinion was oe 
sented on their committee. They were abso- 
solutely unanimous in their demand for such 
legislation as should entitle every qualified 
woman, were she Conservative, Liberal, or 
Radical, to have a right to have her name added 
to the list of Parliamentary voters. (Applause,) 

Miss Wigham read the annual report, which 
covered a period of two years, and which 
animadverted on the cause having been ect 
aside, sometimes in the most unwarrantab. 
manner, notwithstanding the unmistakable ex- 
pression of the wishes of the waseen Com- 
menting on various collateral tokens of progress 
in the position of women, the report referred to 
the election of one of their most valued mem- 
bers of committee to be a manager of the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. (Applause.) It 
concluded by urging the members to press for 
the righteous end of their organisation. 

Lady Frances Balfour, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, said she believed the sugges- 
tion that the granting of the Parliamentary 
franchise to women would just be the thin end 


of the wedge which would result in women 
seeking admission to Parliament, was 8 t 
deterrent to many people who would ly 


gee women a age of the Parliamentary 


to anticipate. She did not person 
see women in Parliament, neither did she per- 
sonally desire to see it. Believing, as she did, 


that women would never sit in Parliament, the 


“ sweets of office’ would never be theirs. 


They believed their vcte would add stability to 
the State, and they hada legitimate desire to 


have a part in the guidance of the ship of State. 


(pies) ; 

fessor Calderwood, in secon the adop- 
tion of the report, remarked that when it was 
said that women should keep out of politics, 
politics must be in a very bad way if women 
should keep out of them. 


(Applause). It was 
said that women would certainly suffer by 


taking part in the reugh work of politics. Some 
of them knew the rough work of politics and 
scorned it, ‘and praye that Bri 
might yer eer ly carried into something 


take their 
ro ess in politics. 

that there should be a barrier across their poll- 
ing booths, and that those debarred were women 
ratepayers possessing an ordinary claim to the 
vote, who were debarred merely because they 
‘were women. 

- Mrs. Chant supported the resolution. They 
were not to imagine, she said, that women’s 
rae less enthusiasm, less fervour, 
less uence, less pressing home, less of all 
that meant life to ask it, than they had shown 
in regard to other questions in which they had 
interested themselves. Never more than now 
did they need the best of their beauty, of their 


did not anticipate all the 
horrors and terrors which these people seemed 


ly expect to 


viding 
country 
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franchise, he was understood to stay, ought to 
d|The lady cottager must be 


be given to men and{jwomen as men an 
women. 


Mr. Walter McLaren explained that all the 
resolution asked was that women should be 
treated in the same way that men were treated. 
The amendment was inconsistent 
the objects of the meeting. Its inevitable 
manhood suffrage, as 
well as universal womanhood suffrage, and it 


a areas 
wi 
meaning was universal 


proposed to set up a new basis for the fran- 


chise with which 
men. 


DUdH 


was carried by a large majority. 


On the motion of Miss Mair, seconded by 
Mr. James Bruce, W.S., cordial votes of thanks 
were given to the speakers and to Miss Stevenson 


for presiding. 
A HINT TO LADY 
COTTAGERS. 


By Mary CampBeE_t SMITH. 
I sTARTED some five years a scheme for pro- 
i ele +, comfortable little homes in 


retty labourers’ cottages, furnishing them com- 


P 

pletely and artistically, and improving them in 
the matter of windows and sanitary arrange- 
ments. I then let them at low rents, in some 
cases of 5s. and 7s. 6d. weekly. In one of these 
I have had for the last two years model tenants, 
who have improved their humble little dwelling | Say 
till it is as perfect in its fittings and arrange- 


~ | ments as a yacht. These cottages are always in 
rn per alias ne es — ir request, also the larger one at 7s. 6d., made 
freedom for the convictions of the nation, this attractive to others by the large garden, which 


power of expression of conscience of the women 
of the land. (Applause.) 
. The report was adopted. 

Mr. Walter B. McLaren moved, “‘ That this 
meeting recognises the fundamental constitu- 
tional principle that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny, and protests 
its violation in the case of women, who, though 
they have for over 80 years demanded the 

and are duly qualified, are still excluded 

from the right to exercise the Parliamen 

franchise.” The crucial feeling which actua 
’ their opponent was, he said, the spirit of 
monopoly—man’s jealousy of the interference 
of women. (Hear, hear.) Let them cloak or 
disguise it as they hked, it was the same old 
spirit of monopoly which had to be pe in 
other relations of public life, and which still 
tried to keep women underneath, in order that 
they might not encroach upon the prerogatives 
and privileges of men. They ought to press 
this question forward as a serious and vital one; 
it was not enough to regard it merely as an 
abstract act of justice. pleas for delay had 
vanished into thin air, and they were now face 
to face with a golden opportunity for insisting 
on their representatives in Parliament paying 
perious attention to this matter. In their 
movement they had to reckon with a number of 
false friends—men who were in favour of the 
principle, but who thought the time was not yet 
we. The time would never be ripe until women 
made it ripe. Sree To women he 
would say that if they were sincere in their 
desire for temperance reform they should 
abandon it and turn their energies to the only 
means by which they would achieve their aim— 
that was by getting votes. (Applause.) 
Mrs. Stetson and the Rev. C. M. Black, Christ 
Ohburch,; Morningside, supported the resolution. 
On Miss Stevenson inquiring from the chair 
if there was any counter-motion to be proposed, 
young man in ene of the galleries, who after- 
wards gave his name as Robert Allan, said he 
wished to propose, as an amendment, that 
women—not only those who paid rates, but all 
women, simply because they were women— 

ought to be entitled to have the franchise. 

Another young man, who also occupied a seat 
in the gallery, seconded the amendment, The 


gives space for a poultry run. 


The next development of my scheme was 


taking a small four-roomed cottage at a summer 
resort, letting it in the season (which is very 
short in that beautiful Wye Valley) at remu- 
nerative terms, and for the rest of the year to 
lady cottagers at a merely nominal rent. As 
long as the foolish custom is in vogue for every- 
one, whether compelled by circumstances or 
not, to rush to the summer resorts and seaside 
places at the same time of year, it would be a 


idea for someone to take advantage of 


this waste of good things, and enjoy them 
before and after the crowd and the rush 
begins. 
the Wye, completely furnished with plate and 
linen, and every requisite, which two sisters or 


There are two of these cottages on 


friends can have for the greater part of the year, 
say eight or nine months, at 5s. or 6s. weekly. 
The lady cottager, as I understand her, is not, 
certainly, a beggar, but she cannot be exactly a 
chooser, and with a little management of her 
visits she may contrive to make a good thing out 
of these Wyeside cottage homes; or, if able, she 
might pay the full rent, £20 per annum, and 
make the prcfits herself when the rents were 
high; or, better still, some wealthy friend or 
relative might be responsible for the rent by the 
ear, and run down to it occasionally for 
ating and fishing, and let his or her humbler 
friends enjoy it at other times. 

A lady artist is building a lovely place in the 
Highlands, which she offers in the same way to 
a gentlewoman who will take care of her pro- 
perty in her absence. She herself intends to go 
up for sketching twice a year with some students, 
but at all other times she can let others live 
there. It will not be necessary for the lady in 
residence to leave even when the party is there. 
This will be optional, and the rent nominal. 
At Pennington, a short distance from Bourne- 
mouth, some small and very pretty cottages are 
about to be erected. These, owing to the 
expensive neighbourhood, though small, will 
have to be rented higher, but they will be very 
perfect and convenient. 


live comfortably on very little, they imagine 
themselves suited for the réle of the lady cottager, 
when they understand nothing of household 
affairs, have never done anything for themselves, 


ey had nothing todo. The 
point of the resolution was that women should 
get the franchise on the same conditions as 


Oo 
On a vote, three or four hands were held up 
in favour of the amendment, and the motion 


for gentlewomen with small 
incomes. Since I began the idea has been 
developing in many ways. 


I b i 
began ee 


A mistake is often made by those who wish to 
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and have besides a genuine dislike to the country. 
capable, cheerful, 

, and payee iad Lae th able to 
live ly, and possess the of living com. 
fortably on’ simple food. ‘The beautiful oil stoves 
will make cooking a pleasure, but these, too, 
she must know how to manage. She must also 
be resourceful. These humble cottages will be 
either dainty little palaces or the miserable 
hovels which théy can become in the hands of 
the feckless and untidy. 

Before closing may I suggest that any lady 
who possesses £200 or £800, irrespective of a 
certain small income or annuity, might invest it 
in putting up, on a leasehold site, one of those 
small wood bungalows or gee as supplied 
by Messrs. Boulton & Paul, of Norwich, for a 
specified sum; she could have it where she 

ose, furnish it inexpensively, ‘and live in it 
rent free. Lady —— is now about to build a 
bungalow at Pennington, Hants, which will 
be followed by others if she finds it successful. 
She is, like myseif, anxious to benefit a class 
which is generally overlooked, a class composed 
of gentlewomen with an income of £80 to £50 
or £60 per annum. 

This scheme is necessarily useless to the 
incapable and very infirm, but they are other- 
wise provided for; but it is a means of helping 
a certain class of gentlewomen to help them- 
selves. 


TERMS :—Sixpence per for the first 

twelve and one penny for each further four 
of three if no change 

words four insertions for ihe price of & ein a 


column, when 
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and enclose it in an envelope: close this, Bas 
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Dress. 


. 288. _—A Handsome Heliotro 
. 1 A Narn trimmed black ik 


chiffon and jet; slightly low; 254—34—40; £8 108.4% te! 2) 
__ 


SS 
A. A liotrope Cloth Mantle, 

a I bial e lA ery sa ot worn three 
months; bought Debenham and Freebody ; 25s. jared 


A a 1k 
A. 285. OURNING. Apricot crepon and si 

M evening dress, trimmed pear! passementerie 
and chiffon, worn three times. 1, £2 28. 


A. 286. LONG Black Fox j, Boa. Good as new. 


Price 10s. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 


C. 122 A LADY desires to share home (beauti- 


fully situated in Warwickshire) with another 


rposes taking the entire 


Song 
SS _— 


Situation Wanted. 


F. 112. OLIDAY engagement wanted by 2 

H German lady. Berlin diploma for secondary 
schools, Oxford certificate, fiuent French, several enl 
experience in this country, four years in present 5 ation, 


Excellent references. 


Miscellaneous. 


GPLENDID prize Fowl for sale, Leg- 
horns, Brahmas, Houdans, Aylesburys, Tr 
Geese, cheap to clear. Write for particulars, McKean, 


Laragh, Castle Blayney. 
Irish Christmas Cards 
|S angie ‘Miss McKay, Bridge-street, 
Belfast. 
a 


Wanted. ; 
W. 184, PORTRAITS f (engraved) of eminent 


women of all-ages, Send description and 


lowest prive. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AT 
MESSRS. PETER ROBIN- 
SON’S. 

Ir is quite worth while for parents living within 

a considerable radius of the metropolis ts bring 

their children to London on purpose to see 

Peter Robinson's bazaar. To with, there 

is an attraction generously off entirely free 

of , in the shape of a performance ty the 
living photographic machine, in which life-size 

‘ hs thrown upon a screen are seen 
moving in a most life-like manner. Tickets 
for these performances, which are given twice 
each day at 12 and 4 o'clock, can be obtained 
in the bazaar without the visitor being required 
to make any purchase, though not unnaturally 
the firm cherish a secret hope that the multitude 


name, but Messrs. Peter Robinson 
them as reliable machines, they having 
made arrangements to purchase the parts 
from the actual makers and have them 
competently put together, with the result 
that they can supply a machine for a lad or girl 
for ten guineas, and a full-sized one complete in 
every respect at twelve guineas. 

ere are counters covered with beautiful 
French gilded decorative objects, such as mirrors, 
card-boxes, vases, and flower-glasses. In another 
he there are crushed morocco card-cases, bags, 
lotters, and the like. A lady's fitted 
bag in crushed morocco, containing & 
card-case, a purse, and a scent bottle, 
with ample room for a handkerchief and any 
small purchases, is a nice and inexpensive gift. 
The display of oil-paintings and engravings is a 
very good one, the commencing price bein only 
5s., which rf tin to be less than the ordinary 
value of the e supplied. It is impossible 
to enumerate in the most rapid manner even 
the departments into which this wonderful 
show is divided ; we can only advise our readers 
to see for themselves. 


j filled with chocolate cream, and many 
other conceits. 

Older folk are not neglected in the bazaar, 
but there is a plentiful supply of clocks, albums, 
workcases and the like, the ebony brushes with 
silver initials being made a special feature. 
Two ebony clothes-brushes, hanging in an 
ebony horseshoe studded with _ silver, 
would’ make a novel and _ useful - 
sent. The cut-glass scent-bottles at iba. 
are wonderful value for the money, and there 
are green glass fancy vases for holding grasses 
at the absurdly low price of 83d. Tea services 
are to be had from 6s. 11d., containing 40 
lie There are charming Japanese trays at 

3d., and other pretty things on a similar scale. 
Prices are very low at Messrs. Garrould’s 
bazaar, and the customer will be able to buy a 
number of Christmas gifts at very trifling cost. 
CHIFFON. 


— EEE 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AT 


MESSRS. WALPOLE’S. 


Many people prefer a useful present before any 
other. To such a visit to Messrs. Walpole’s, or 
an ar geo of their list of gifts, may be con- 
fidently recommended. Being themselves the 
manufacturers of their Irish linens, they are 
able to give excellent value for the money. 
Handkerchiefs are quite a speciality of theirs, 
and are supplied at remarkably chon? prices. 
A very large handsome initial letter embroidered 
on a cambric hem-stitched handkerchief can be 
had at 10s. 6d. the dozen, and a somewhat 
smaller and less decorative initial, also on a 
very good handkerchief, is only 7s. 6d. the 
dozen, or 3s. 9d. the half-dozen. Either of 
these can be had put up in a fancy box, post free, 
for 6d. extra; these are the speciality of this 
season. There is also a stock of extra fine, 
clear cambric handkerchiefs, silky and trans- 
parent, equal to French cambric, and at half 
the price. Ladies’ size, in these, runs from 
12s. 6d. to 85s. the dozen ; gentlemen’s size, from 
15s. to 30s. the dozen. In plain handkerchiefs 
a special list has been put out for the month of 
December, handkerchiefs being offered, if 
ordered by the dozen, at a considerable reduction, 
so as to give the ae an opportunity of 
testing the quality an the price, and the liberal 
offer is made not only to send them post-free, 
but also to return the money if the oods are 
not approved of. The prices in this list range 
from ladies’ handkerchiefs at 1s. 11d. per dozen, 
machine hemmed, and 3s. per dozen hem- 
stitched, to 12s. and 15s. respectively ; while 
the gentlemen’s handkerchiefs, at the special 
prices, range from 2s. 11d., machine hemmed, 
and 5s., hem-stitched, to 14s. 9d. and 27s. per 
dozen. What are called veined handkerchiefs, 
viz., with the edges worked with a narrow 
line of needlework, are 8 ecially prepared for 
Christmas presents, in half dozens, made up in 
handsome Christmas card pictorial boxes, from 
5s. to 8s. the box. 

Irish lace, both in “sets” for neck and 
sleeves, and in lengths or in flo::nces, is supplied 
in great variety by Messrs. Walpole Brothers, 
and is remarkably low in price. Crochet lace, 
really looking like Venetian oint, is to be had 
for a few shillings, and needle-laces are cheap. 

For somewhat more expensive presents, 
attention may be directed to the table-cloths 
and serviettes. A quite nice table-cloth, two 
yards square, with stars all over it and the flax 

lant for a border, costs only 98. sd. Really 
fandscwe cloths in various designs are to be 
had in two yards square at 13s. ; with larger 
sizes of course at proportionate prices. Amongst 
Messrs. Walpole’s other goods are real Irish 
manufactured travelling rugs, very light, soft 
and warm; these goods are sold at 16s. 6d. 
each, and are worth considerably more; pure 
down coverlets and down pillows; and 
also all kinds of warm clothing goods for 
charitable purposes, made and unmade, are 
supplied, and also blankets for charity at various 
prices. Messrs. Walpole Brothers are pleased 
to send their list on application to any of their 
addresses, 89 New Bond-street, London, W., 
and 102 Kensington High-street, London, W., 
45 Corporation-street, Birmingham, and 16 
Bedford-street, Belfast. 


of objects by which the visitor in 
search of a ticket is surrounded will irresistibly 
lead to a disbursement. Practically the whole 
of the floor area in the lower story of this huge 
establishment is given up just now to the 
display of Christmas presents. These are of 
every variety, ranging from small and cheap 
toys for children to expensive articles such as 
cycles, dressing-bags, and pictures. 

Take the toys first. There are dolls of all 
sizes and all ranks in life, from some hardly 
bigger than the middle finger, dressed in 
very excellently made smocks which take off, 
i the huge ones that would be mistaken for 
a baby as the proud mistress drove her peram- 
bulator along. For these dolls there are pro- 
vided houses and every variety of furniture. 
The best dolls’ houses nowadays are made 
with electric bells, with venetian blinds inside 
and shades outside, and even with a lift to pre- 
vent the ladies having the trouble of walking 
from the entrance hall to the boudoir. On the 
little washstands there is everything for use, 
and a looking-glass for the doll to inspect her 
countenance. Trousseaux for the dolls are pro- 
vided in every degree of elaboration, from the 
simple basket or cradle with the clothes acked 
round up to an elaborately filled trunk. An 
amusing doll is one seen lying in her little bed, 
with a musical box attachment, supposed to be 
the mother singing a lullaby, after a few | articles of every description, and there are 
minutes of which the disobedient baby suddenly at glass cases full of lovely dressed 
sits bolt upright and opens her eyes, and loudly | dolls. The poet who requested to be made 
says “mamma.” A similar toy gives us a | ® child again, just for one ni ht, would have 
child eating milk out of a bowl, and the cat been wiser if he had required that his transfor- 
suddenly protrudes her nose into the meal, upon mation might have occurred in the daytime, 80 
which the child calls ‘‘mamma,” and the cat that he might have enjoyed the delight of being 
mews, making the most engaging combination taken to Garrould’s bazaar. Which of us does 
of noises. A really useful present in this not wish to be ye again when he looks at 
department is a new kind of gas cooking stove. toy engines and tiny butchers’ shops, bright 
In the larger sizes, say at 34s. 6d., this ig | ranks of Noah’s arks and boxes of dolls’-house 
not a toy, but can do very practical cooking, | furniture, and pretty dolls only waiting to be 
and yet it is perfectly safe, as there is no flame | Played with ? All these things and many more 
in a position to catch the young cook’s dress. | °° to be seen at this pretty bazaar, not tomen- 
With this stove, indeed, it would be possible to tion many new toys which have come into 
really cook a nursery dinner or supper. fashion since “the days when we were young.” 

There are all kinds of riadhasital boa! This | The leading novelty in the toy department is 
season’s novelty is a bird or a bear that actually the “Trilby” doll, and a most fascinating 
blows soap-bubbles. The popularity of the | object does she look with her curly hair, pretty 
bicycle is indicated by the fact that riders of | face, bright military coat and striped petticoat, 
almost every description, from a white rabbit up | revealing the traditional bare feet. Four and 
to a young lady in bloomers, may sixpence is not a high price for this beautiful, 
had performing by clockwork round and | large doll, which would be a delight to any 
round the room. ‘The most elaborate child who had seen the pictures in Mr. 
of the mechanical toys is @ railway, with rails du Maurier’s book. All kinds of doll stand 
that can be made to cross in many designs | near “Trilby,” dressed in various styles; or if 
according to the plan given, the points being one’s taste inclines towards dressing the dolls one- 
practically laid ; carriages with doors that open; | selfthereis a plentiful supply of pretty-faced dolls, 
signals where the light can be changed from | both dark and fair, at exceptionally low prices. 
red to green; bridges and stations; with a| As for dolls’ furniture, it has never been so 
good clockwork engine that will draw the whole | cheap, the most elegant little suites being pur- 
train round and round for a long time, stopping chasable from 43d. the box. The clockwork 
at the stations when desired; the price of the | toys are extremely ingenious this year; the 
entire thing being eight guineas. There are all | merry-go-round that will gyrate for two hours 
sorts of ene horses, and horses and vehicles to when wound up will be a decided boon to the 
draw. Novel is a rocking donkey, exactly like | nursery, a8 it will keep the little ones so easily 
the old rocking horse except in species, and an amused. A warehouse with a ractical crane 
elephant on wheels to pull about, the trunk is a delightful toy for a child, and the workman- 
turned back over the head to form the guiding | like kitcheners will be a pleasure to those little 
handle for the rider. maids who are domestic in their tastes. A 

Turning from the endless variety of children’s | counter for the sale of sweets in fancy boxes 
toys we find games of every sort, both for indoor | has been added to the bazaar this year, and 
and outdoor, all gathered together in one place. | here we may find Tom Smith’s stockings (made 
To reach these we pass through a subway under | of coarse net and crammed with toys and 
Great Portland-street, and along the subway sweets) ; also “ Trilby ” shoes, s0 stuffed with 
are ranged a large number of bicycles ; most of goodies as to have lost something of their 
them are not decorated with any celebrated requisite shapelessness. There are little brown 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
AT MESSRS. GARROULD’S. 


Tue time has arrived when we are presented 
with the great annual problem what to give for 
our Christmas presents, and an early visit to the 
best West End shops is a great assistance in 
solving this difficult question. Messrs. Gar- 
rould’s bazaar may be icularly recommended 
to “ those in doubt,” for a wonderful variety of 
useful and ornamental articles may be picked 
up there at quite phenomenal prices. The 
windows of the great establishment in Edgware- 
road are constently surrounded by tiny children, 
all gloating over the toys displayed, whilst the 
large upstair room, which is generally devoted 
to millinery, is filled with those more fortunate 
little ones who have kind parents to buy them 
nice toys. The walls are gay with draperies of 
coloured silk and Chinese lanterns; there 
are counters covered with toys and fancy 
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‘LADY CYCLISTS’ DRESS. 


Ture Lady Cyclists’ Association has taken 
rank in our minds as the most advanced of 
the cyclingrsisterhood’s organisations. It 
is therefore rather a shock to find an ani- 
mated discussion going on in it as to the 
propriety of permitting one portion of its 
members ‘boycotting’? another for the 
offence of wearing ‘‘rational’’ costume. 
At the annual meeting, last week, it was 
moved by Miss A. De Pass, ‘That (with- 
out any desire to discourage the wearing of 
a rational costume, but simply in justice to 
the many members now belonging to the 
association who ride in skirts) a skirted 
section be formed, to have mid-week runs, 
with a separate captain, place, and time of 
meeting.” Later on in the discussion, 
Miss Murrell, the secretary, said many 
members would not ride with ladies who 
wore rationals, and under those circum- 
stances it would be well to pass the resolu- 
tion. Personally she favoured the rational 
dress and always wore it when riding. At 
the same time, it was explained that the 
skirted riders claimed the right to continue 
to ride, if they like, with the rational ones, 
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so that, as a member truly and acutely 


observed, ‘‘ what is proposed is that the 
skirts shall ‘ boycott’ the knickerbockers, 
but the knickerbockers must tolerate the 
skirts.” After a long discussion, however, 
the resolution was carried by a large 
majority. 

This must be considered as a retrograde 
measure on the part of an association that 
represents the utmost courage that women 
cyclists have as yet attained to. The 
reason given by one of the speakers for 
the step, however, demands attention. 
Miss Vance said that ‘‘there are many 
ladies whose fathers and brothers object 
strongly to rational dress, and that there 
was at least one lady in the room whose 
machine would at once be taken away 
from her if she either wore knickers her- 


self or even rode with any other lady who did 


wear them.” This isan extreme illustration 
of the difficulty that many women—it is, per- 
haps, not too much to say that women as a 
sex or a class—experience in directing their 
own course in life by their own views of 
what is right and proper. Their own 
genuine opinions have very little practical 
weight in many women’slives. It is men’s 
views that rule them perforce, because of 
the financial dependence of women on 
men. It may be taken as a perfectly cer- 
tain thing that there is no sense (to the 
wearer’s own mind) of immodesty or im- 
propriety in the wearing of a divided gar- 
ment revealing the fact that a woman 
is a biped, after the first strangeness passes 
off; and. if women were the arbiters of 
their own fate, even that strangeness need 
never, and probably would never, be ex- 
perienced ; for as girls up to the age of 
fourteen wear very short skirts generally, 
so short that nothing less need be desired 
by the cyclist, it would only be necessary 
for a girl not to assume the long skirt at 
all for any sort of exercise, walking included, 
and we should never feel the least surprise 
at seeing the outline of her lower limbs. 
The inconvenience of skirts even in walk- 
ing, on a day that is at once rainy and 
windy, is extreme, and is probably some- 
thing really far worse than an inconveni- 
ence. If causes could always be traced in 
effects it is highly probable that many and 
many an internal disorder was originated 
by the trailing weight of a mass of wet 
petticoats borne about flapping round the 
ankles and dragging on the spine and hips, 
and that thousands of women die sacrificed 
to consumption because they could not 
help, with their present style of dress, 
getting their feet and legs wet in walking, 
and having to remain so for a long time. 
But if this is the danger and inconvenience 
of long skirts even in walking, how far 
more is it so incycling? The testimony 
is universal as to the greater ease and 
comfort and freedom from undue strain in 
cycling when wearing the rational dress ; 
and in many accidents and emergencies a 
woman is simply helpless where a man is 
safe, not from any inherent weakness or 
greater inability to ride, but simply that 
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the man, unhampered by a skirt, is able to 
jump off in safety, where the petticoated 
woman would make her case more des- 
perate by so doing in her constraining 
skirts. Men who cycle must know this; 
they must be aware that an exercise that 
would be pleasurable and healthy in 
proper attire is made laborious and even 
mischievous by the wearing of any sort of 
drapery below the knees of the rider; and 
yet there are, it seems, a great many men 
who use the power of the purse over their 
subject women to forbid them from 
assuming the sensible attire. 

But are not the women to blame who 
allow their dress to be dictated to them by 
the opinion of the other sex? It can, no 
doubt, often not be helped. It is the fact 
that so many women depend on men for 
all the needs of their daily life that makes 
them ‘helpless. The women who are not 
so dependent, or who have the luck to have 
men belonging to them who arc too just 
and large-minded to tyrannise and impress 
their wills on the women of their families, 
are bound, for the sake of those less free, 
to bear a reasonable portion of mere 
ignominy, and to uphold their own banner 
But “rational '’ women ought not to allow 
themselves to be insulted in their own 
associations. It is bad for the skirted 
ones who would be rational if they 
dared that the others should give in to the 
notion that it is offensive for a right-minded 
woman to be seen in their company. It is 
unfortunate that this notion should still so 
largely possess the minds of men ; but the 
women who know that it is a mistaken 
idea that there is anything derogatory in 
discarding a skirt ought to hold their 
banner aloft, and not consent to any impu- 
tation upon themselves. When an insult 
is offered them, or a jeer is made that they 
must bear, they may remember that it is 
the common fate of the reformer, and 
that an opprobrious word flung at them 
by a passer-by, or the forbidding by 
a man of association with her to his wife 
or daughter, is, after all, a far smaller 
thing than has had to be endured 
to win any advantage that humanity has 
gained from the quicksands of established 
custom. Life, liberty, fortune, country, 
have had to be resigned for things not 
more essentially important than is dress 
reform for the busy, hard-worked and 
over-pressed women of the present and the 
coming day. Let a woman who is in any 
way insulted for,wearing a suitable dress for 
active, physical exercise, then, regard her 
natural suffering and annoyance as her tri- 
bute to the work of setting women free 
from the fetish of covered ankles. But do 
not let her acquiesce in any such slur, 
but maintain fully and boldly the essential 
right, reason, and true modesty and woman- 
liness of wearing a dress that is really 
suitable to the business in hand. Only a 
little patience and perseverance is needed 
to accustom everybody to short skirts and 
knickers for athletics ; and all women taking 
active exercise will be helped. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Women have for years had admission to every 
branch of legal practice in America, but here 
the law remains entirely a close borough. A 
lady has in vain applied to be allowed to keep 
her terms and become a barrister, and a father, 
who is a solicitor, was refused leave to article to 
himself his only child, because that child was a 
daughter. However, the barriers are going 
down in our colonies, and this may be held a 
hopeful augury for the future here. 

+ -*» *& 


Tn Canada, on November 17th, the benchers 
ef the Ontario Law Society passed rules ad- 
mitting ladies to the Bar, under an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature giving them power to do 
so. In appearance.the regulations order that 
they must attire themselves in ‘a black dress 
under a black gown, with white collar and cuffs, 
and be bareheaded.” Again, speaking at a 
meeting of the South Kensington Women’s 
Liberal Association, over which Mrs. Homan, 
M.L.S.B., presided, the Hon. W. P. Reeves, 
Agent-General for New Zealand, delivered an 
interesting address on ‘‘ Women and Politics in 
New Zealand,” and in this, he mentioned that an] 
Act to allow women there to practise at the Bar 
was passed about two months ago, but “up to the 
present they had shown little disposition to take 
advantage of it.” Surely, however, it could 
hardly be expected that in so short a time 
candidates for the new profession would be 
forthcoming. 


* * * 


How is it that the Board of Management of 
the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Putney 
Heath, persistently refuse to carry out the 
recommendations of the House’ of Lords Com- 
mittee, published in 1892—‘“that a Ladies’ 
Committee should be appointed, as a large 
majority of the patients are females”? Mr. 
George Hill, as a subscriber to the charity, 
attended the annual meeting held at Cannon- 
street Hotel, on November 27th, and expressed 
an earnest hope that the Board would no longer 
ignore this recommendation of the Lords. Mr. 
Hill was quite ready to admit that the present 
Committee did all that it was possible for men 
unaided by women to do, but in domestic 
management could men, he asked, pretend 
to compete with women? Was it not possible 
that the presence of ladies on the Com- 
mittee would effect a saving in expenditure, 
plus an increase of comfort? Mr. Hill 
instanced the case of women serving as Poor 
Law Guardians, forming, as they now do, about 
one-twentieth of the total of elected guardians 
in Great Britain. Those most opposed to their 
return were now saying, ‘‘ What should we do 
without the women?” Mr. Hill asked, in con- 
clusion, ‘What possible objection had the 
present Board to the admission of ladies ? ” 

* * * 


To this not a single member of the Board 
could find a reply. Considering what the facts 
are, this is not surprising. The beautiful man- 
sion on West Hill, Putney, now four or five 
times as large as when the Duke of Sutherland 
lived in it and entertained Sir Walter Scott and 
other notabilities as guests, is a home for about 
206 invalided and suffering persons, of whom 
about three-fourths are usually women. There 
is a steward and there are some male 


attendants, but the matron has under her 
superintendence a whole regiment of female 
nurses (very few of whom are trained), house- 
maids, kitchen-maids, and, of course, a cook. 
Housekeeping expenses amount to between|]in a gros 
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£6,000 and £7,000 a year, apart from the ex- 
penditure on this item at the St. Leonard’s Home, 
which amounts to another £300 or £400 annually. 
The curative work of the institution may be 
called ntl; no one enters it who hopes to 
become permanently better, yet the number of 
serious cases of illness is but some six or eight 
in about 200, so that the qualities required in the 
management are largely the home-making ones. 
And yet there is not a single woman's voice to 
be heard in council, no woman’s eye to supervise 
the household details, no mother’s heart to 
kindle a feeling of home for those who have no 


other place to call such. 
* *£ & 


When the House of Lords Committee “sat” 
upon the Hospital four or five years ago, their 
report contained some remarks even less agree- 
able to the Board than the recommendation 
about the ladies. Consequently, that body ap- 
pointed a Committee of Inquiry to look into its 
affairs, with the Earl of Aberdeen as chairman, 
and the Earl of Arran as one {of the members. 
Both these noble lords drew up a memorandum 
instead of signing the Majority Report, and 
Lord Aberdeen urged the appointment 
of ladies on the Committee. Yet this 
seems no nearer being done than it was 
forty-two years ago when the late Andrew 
Reed started his benevolent enterprise. Will 
not some other subscribers follow up the 
initiative already taken by Mr. George Hill, 
and press upon the Board the importance of 
bringing themselves and their institution into 
line with the advance of public opinion? Some 
of the lady subscribers show much activity in 
canvassing for votes. It might surely be well 
if they would put in an appearance at the 
annual meeting, and not leave it entirely to a 
gentleman to set forth their claims, and those 
of the female patients and staff to have lady 


representatives on the governing body. 
* * * 


It is unfortunate that at one and the same 
moment the two great representative bodies of 
London, the County Council and the School 
Board, should be engaged in the investigation 
of a “scandal” arising from official maladminis- 
tration of the public accounts. It ought to 
make all those persons who have been bitten by 
a vague and. impracticable socialism pause and 
reflect as to how matters would go if all affairs 
and everything in life were to be managed by 
officials instead of by private enterprise. In- 
civility and inattention have been experienced 
by most of us in those forms of business, such 
as the Post-office branches, in which men and 
women work as State officials, and not under 
the watchful and compelling eye of an individual 
employer. But when we see that this is not all, 
and that irregularities of one and another sort 
are everlastingly arising under public bodies, it 
becomes surprising that any sensible people 
should still be ready to look for the millennium 
in the extension of officialism to the whole 
management of human life. : 


The training ship “ Shaftesbury,” which is 
the subject of the London School Board scan- 
dal, is well accustomed to being in the centre of 
such a storm. As far as I know, it was in con- 
nection with the foundation of this training 
ship that the most outrageous maladministration 
that has ever occurred under the London School 
Board took place. An estimate for.the entire 
cost was presented by a committee, who were 
authorised by the Board to spend the sum 
named accordingly. The committee went away 
with that credit, and never returncd te the 
Board for any further authorisation, but spent, 
sly extravagant way and without 
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having had a vote permitting them to do 80, 
more than three times the originally voted sum. 
The original estimate for the cost of preparing 
the ship for its purposes, and fitting it up com- 
pletely, was about £15,000. Before it was 
finished it had cost £50,000. Captain Scriven, 
who gave evidence as to the daily meals of the 
officers, and as to how meat supposed to be 
supplied to the boys was in fact consumed, 
was the original’captain of the ship. 
* * * 

The most distressing fact about the original 
“Shaftesbury” scandal was this: that the 
public did not seem really to care at all. Only 
a few votes were recorded by the Board itself 
for a resolution that was moved of censure on 
everybody concerned, and for the disbanding of the 
Industrial Schools Committee, by which the 
expenditure, without authority, had been made. 
But when one knows how strong are the bands 
of party, and how keen party spirit is in the 
elections to publie bodies, and therefore amongst 
the members of those bodies; and when one 
further reflects how personal liking grows up 
amongst people who are members of one Board ; 
it was, perhaps, not so very surprising that 
the School Board members would not effectually 
censure the committee responsible for these 
transactions. But when the next election came, 
it would naturally have been supposed that the 
public would have shown disapproval, and that 
the members most implicated in this affair would 
not have been able to secure re-election. On 
the contrary, however, they were all trium- 
phantly returned by a grateful public! It 
cannot be supposed but that the lesson conveyed 
to the” officials by this indifference on the part 
of the electors to the management of their 
affairs would be remembered and practically 
acted upon. 

Whether boards of women would do any 
differently it is not easy to say, but this is quite 
certain, that of the few members of the board 
who opposed, and blamed, and did what they 
could to bring into the full light, and so to 
prevent the continuance of, the methods by 
which the “Shaftesbury” was originally 
managed, were three-fourths of the then women 


members. 
* ¥ * 


St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, founded by Miss 
Beale, of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
chiefly, though not exclusively, for students 
from her school, has been formally recognised 
as a Hall by the Association for the Education 
of Women, and admitted to representation on °: 
its Council. By the rules of the Association no 
Hall can be recognised which does not give 
some guarantee of permanence, and is not 
placed under a Council containing represen- 
tatives of the University. The object of this 
rule is, no doubt, to ensure that when the 
University takes the step of officially recog- 
nising the women students resident in Oxford, it 
may have some security that they are under the 
control of an organised body, which is respon- 
sible for their discipline, and that the conditions 
of their residence approximate to those required 
of members of the University. There are at 
present in Oxford four halls of a collegiate 
character, and a body of students, not attached 
to any of them, but residing under the authority 
of their own Principal and a committee of the 
Council of the Association. 

* :  « 

Miss Emily Davies, one of the founders of 
Girton College, has published a little pamphlet 
on degrees for women, in which she urges that 
the time has come to open these awards of 
merit to women at the two old Universities. 
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Apropos of the recent declaration (printed here 
on November 12th) of certain members of Cam- 
bridge University Senate on the women’s 
degree question, the Boston (U.8.) Advertiser 
has the following excellent comment :—‘ Two 
thousand two hundred and thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the Cambridge University ‘Senate’ in 
England have signed a document, whose pur- 
port, stripped of all verbiage, is that women 
may be permitted to study at the University, 
provided they pass entrance examinations as 
rigid as those required of men, keep up during 
their course of study as high a standard of 
scholarship as the men do, pay the same fees 
that the men pay, and receive none of the 
degrees, none of the honours, and none of the 
privileges which are accorded to men, in con- 
sequence of connection with the university. 
And this document emanates from what is 
known as the ‘ Liberal’ party in the university 
senate. The other party wants the women 
excluded absolutely. The terms upon which 
the ‘Liberal’ party is willing to admit them 
constitute a very faithful sample, stripped of all 
glitter and tinsel and other false pretence, of 
about nine-tenths of what passes in the world 
for chivalry.” 


Constitution giving women the Franchise. No 
such direct popular vote can, on any subject, of 
course, ever be had here; but in each of the 
United States provision is made for an altera- 
tion in the constitution of that particular State 
by the vote of a given majority of the electors. A 
campaign was conducted by women with great 
energy and elaboration throughout the State, 
and high hopes were entertained of its being suc- 
cessful, because the delegates of the Republican 
party, at its State Convention, had formally 
approved of the proposed amendment. It has, 
however, been rejected. In the chief town of the 
State, the centre of the trade in Californian wines, 
a vote of over two to one was recorded against it. 
The total vote for presidential electors in San 
Francisco was 62,819. The total vote on the 
Suffrage amendment was 46,710; 18,144 for 
and 88,566 against. The Woman's Suffrage 
amendment drew votes for and against, ex- 
ceeding by 4,824 votes the total drawn by the 
next highest of the six amendments submitted. 
In the country districts the vote for Women’s 
Suffrage was high, but not high enough to 
counterbalance the adverse figure in San 
Francisco. 


* * % 


* x * 


fornia upon a proposed amendment to the 
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having secured a favourable two-thirds 
vote from those who voted upon it at all. But, 
as will be observed in the California figures, it 
is possible for a man to cast his vote in the 
Presidential election, and to ignoze the vote 
which he should give at the same time on some 
Constitutional Amendment. The enemies of 
Women’s Suffrage in Idaho are now claiming 
that as the Women’s Suffrage Amendment did 
not receive two-thirds of all the votes that were 
cast, but only two-thirds of the votes given on 
that particular question, the Constitution is not 
altered. The matter, therefore, has had to be 
referred to the Supreme Court of Idaho, in order 


to obtain an authoritative interpretation of that 
portion of the Constitution. 


* * ~ 


When we hear that the American Presidential 


Election has taken place, what has really hap- 
pened is that certain persons have been elected 
to in due course cast the actual vote for the 


President. They form the ‘“ Electoral College,” 


consisting of delegates from each State in 
numbers proportioned to its wealth and popu- 
lation. Their one and only office is to vote for 
the President of their party’s nomination—the 


majority, of course, carrying the day. Now, at 


Helen Ogle Moore writes :—‘‘ In replying to 
the Trade Unions deputation the Home Secre- 
tary spoke of factory inspectors and ‘those 
whom they represent.’ In view of the demand 
for more factory inspectors of a lower grade, 
may an ignorant person ask who it is that 
a factory inspector represents? Is it the 
Government of the day, the law of the land, or 
trade unionists? This is not a mere idle ques- 
tion, for it seriously affects the interests of 
working women in this way. The avowed aim 
of trade unions is to diminish by prohibitions 
and restrictions the competition of women with 
men in the labour market. The last instal- 
ment of the Factory Acts gives an absolute power 
to the Home Secretary to prohibit (or to make 
such rules as will effectually prohibit) the work of 
women in so-called ‘dangerous trades.’ The 
trade unions are very anxious that many oc- 
cupations should be declared dangerous, es- 
pecially for women ; this is done by the Home 
Secretary for the time being, on the recom- 
mendation of a small ‘departmental committee’ 
consisting mainly of factory inspectors, many 
of whom have been trade union leaders or 
officials. Free labour and the ‘views of the 
women are unrepresented. From this species 
of ‘ Star Chamber ’ there is for them practically 
no appeal.” 

* * * 


Miss Mathilde Blind, who died on Thursday, 
was still comparatively young, about fifty, 
probably. She had suffered for many years 


from a tendency to bronchitis that compelled 


her to winter abroad, so that she was not so 


well known to the younger’generation as to that 


of her own youth. She ‘was intimate with the 
Rosetti family, and for some years she lived 
with ‘Mr. and Mrs. Ford Madox Brown. Her 
poems were too cultured*and refined to com- 
mand a wide publicity; her prose works, a 
Life of George Eliot and one of Madame 
Roland, and her translation of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff’s Diary, with a biographical introduction, 
are, perhaps, the best known of her writings. 
That well-known and popular Liberal worker, 
one of the best hostesses that the party has in 
London, Mrs. Charles Hancock, is Miss Blind’s 
half-sister. 
x * * 


America a vote was taken in the State of Cali- 


During the recent Presidential Election in 


A Californian lady writes about this vote :— 


‘For the three days before election I did not 
believe we would win, and when on Sunday the 
Catholics came out in a circular, telling the 
faithful ones to vote ‘ No,’ I gave up. 
the liquor interest that killed us, and the 
Republican party that followed that interest’s 
behest to vote ‘No.’ 
ones say that the Bill (for putting the 
amendment to the popular vote) was -passed 
in the Legislature by the advice of the liquor 
men, who knew they could defeat us at the 
polis, and wished to make a test and ‘ settle it,’ 
as they said. But, so far from ‘ settling it,’ they 
have only aroused good men and women to 
much greater zeal and enthusiasm,. and the 
women are to keep up all their organisations and 
go on fighting.” 


It was 


Some of the knowing 


She then mentions that the country districts 


generally gave a vote in favour, but that the 


vote in the town of San Francisco against was 


overwhelmingly large. It is said that thousands 


of men registered to vote this time who, 
although they had lived in the State for years, 
had never troubled to register before, and that 
it was opposition to the probable temperance 
legislation of women that brought them out. 
Hope, however, is found in the fact that a 
few years only before Suffrage was given to the 
Colorado women a vote against, as strong as 
this one in California, had been recorded. The 
writer of the letter concludes :—‘ Well, we are 
standing it beautifully, and Iam proud of the 
women. I am all right, and ready to begin 
over again. Mrs. Campbell has called a meet- 
ing of the Third Ward Club for Monday night, 
to make plans for the next campaign. It remains 
to be seen how staunch and loyal and enthusiastic 
the members are. Miss Hay says that ‘ Aunt 
Susan,’ (Miss Susan Anthony Suffrage Leader of 
the United States), said, ‘She did not care for 
herself ; she was used to defeat : but she did feel 
sorry for the women of California, who were not.’ 
I will mail you papers and clippings about the 
election soon. The State has probably gone 
for McKinley, and for his election I am glad, 
but for the Republicans of Califoruia I have 
nothing but contempt, for their slavish adhe- 
rence to the liquor men.” 


* * * 
In another State, Idaho, a Woman's 
Suffrage amendment has been carried, 


kind mother. 


the recent election, a lady was returned to fill 
this office of trust. 
paper says: ‘For the first time in history a 
woman will vote as a member of the electoral 
college for a President of the United States. 
This woman is Mrs. Sarah Malloy, of this city. 
She was requested to run on the Republi- 
can ticket and accepted. 
thrust upon her. 
of Ohio. 
near Columbus. 
the civil war, and was retired because of in- 


capacity due to wounds received on the field of 
battle. 


since 1870. 
‘Woman Suffrage, which has been in vogue in 
Wyoming ever since she settled in it. She has 


A Cheyenne (Wyoming) 


The honour was 
Mrs. Malloy is a native 
She was born in College Centre, 
Her father was a soldier in 


Mrs. Malloy has lived in Wyoming 
She is in full sympathy with 


served as a delegate to Republican county con- 
ventions, and has always done her duty. She 
never misses voting on an election day. While 
Mrs. Malloy takes extreme interest in 
politics, she is a good housewife and 4 
She has four children, the 
eldest, a civil engineer, 18 years old.” 
x * * 


Meetings are often very useful. Mrs. Rice, 
of Todmorden, writes as follows to Mrs. 
McCormick, the Franchise League organiser: 
‘“‘Our remembrance of you is a fragrant one, 
you have been in our thoughts and hearts 
many times. I suppose you have heard that 
the meeting you organised here has been pro- 
vocative of much good, that is, it has brought 
the women to the polls by the dozen. In fact, 
at the late election on Saturday last, I think 
there were but two Or three women who did 
not use their privilege. This is duly acknow- 
ledged to be a result of your meeting on 
October 27th.” 

bs Bg * 


The annual sale of work in connection with 
the Ladies’ Work Association was held, by per- 
mission of Mr. B. I. Barnato, at Spencer House, 
St. James’s, on Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
object of the association is to promote the 
regular sale of the work of gentlewomen, whose 
circumstances render it necessary that they 
should supplement their income. The associa- 
tion’s depot is at 26, Craven-terraee, Lancaster- 
gate, where a register is kept of ladies who 
undertake work, and where specimens of their 
industry can be purchased, 
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THE WOMEN’S _INTER-| 
NATIONAL PROGRESSIVE 
UNION. 


Unper the auspices of the above Union, a 
meeting was held recently at the office of 
the Review of Reviews, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk - street, Strand, by kind permission 
of Mr. W. T. Stead, when a lecture was 
given by Mrs. Charles Mallet, on ‘“ Experi- 
ments on Living Animals, and the New 
Slavery.” Miss Jesse Craigen was in the 
chair. In introducing the lecturer, Miss 
Craigen expressed her pleasure at being present 
to make her protest against the horrible cruelty 
and moral wrong of vivisection. She wished to 
state her very strong condemnation of the 
practice, which she considered to be one of the 
test questions of the day. There had always | 
been in all ages and in all climes certain stand- 
ards of right and wrong, to which standard of 
their time the majority of the people attained, 
neither rising above nor falling below it; she 
wished to put it to every soul that wished 
to rise above the ordinary standard, to 
address their moral nature and higher feelings, 
and to ask whether they would worship 
the idol of the day, or, removing the 
clouds which obscured the highest, yield to 
that teaching which was the teaching of the 
Spirit of God Himself. It was as a testimony 
to that Spirit that those present were assembled 
together. 

Mrs. Mallet then said she was glad that the 
question of vivisection was permitted to be dis- 
cussed at that meeting. It was at all times a 
question of supreme importance, and now more 
so than ever, for a building was rising on the 
Chelsea Embankment, in which, if a license 
wire obtained, work was to be done which 
would be a fearful addition to the cruelty and 
wrong already existing. On the question of 
vivisection there was a common assumption 
that experiments on living animals were essen- 
tial—vital to the health of human beings. The 
belief in the physiologist, as a benefactor 
of the human race, was strong, and 
although right to believe well of one’s 
fellow creatures, if neon did not look into 
the subject for themselves they would be 
content to go on believing in the goodness and | 
beneficence of the vivisector and consider all 
opposition to his work as “hysterical senti- 
ment.” People wanted to be spared the trouble . 
of studying the question, and were glad to | 
believe what their doctors told them, that these ; 

riments were necessary and right. The | 
doctors were the tribunal to which all looked 
for judgment, and to them the lecturer herself 
would go. What did the medical profession 
say? To go back some twenty years, Sir 
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i natural motions.” 
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William Fergusson, when asked for his opinion, | 
said, “I can speak confidently of my own 
department—surgery. I am not aware of any 
discovery by any experiment which is of value 
for the mitigation of pain.” Claude Bernard, 
the test vivisector of his time, said, ‘‘ Our 
hands are empty of results, our mouths 
full of promises.” Sir Charles Bell said, 
‘Experiments have never been the means of 
steauptsiol aio panrd tronmeoines ill prove 

m oO years in physio ill prove 
that the opening of living treks pe 
more to perpetuate error than to confirm the 
just views taken from the study of anatomy and 
Professor Lawson Tait says, 
‘‘T was brought up to believe in experiments, 
but I have found so many errors that I have 
had to discard them altogether.” These and 
many other testimonies the lecturer gave, and, 
after alluding to the sup great discoveries 
which have been boomed from time to time, not- 
ably’ Koch’s cure for tuberculosis, and the | 
alleged discovery, by Louis Pasteur, of an inyec- | 
tion for the cure of anthrax in sheep and cattle, | 


after inoculation with which, so many thousands , 
of animals died, the speaker then went on to | 
demonstrate the uselessness of comparing the | 
animal physiology with that of human beings, | 
telling of the different effects of drugs upon each. 

Hemlock, a deadly poison to man, had no 

effect upon horses, sheep and goats. Henbane, 

poisonous to fowls, had no effect on other 

animals. Chloroform could not be taken by 

dogs, they soon died under it; by human beings 

it could be taken. Mercury a dog could take ; 

a human being could not. 

Another delusion of the public mind with | 
regard to experiments on living animals was that 
lew were not painful, that they were performed 
under the influence of anesthetics. This was not 
so. Dr. Walker, on oath before the Royal Com- | 
mission, said : “Anwsthetics are sometimes used. | 
If it is thought that they always are there never 
was a greater delusion.” It was, said the lecturer, | 
the public themselves who were drugged, dulled, 
haciicosiad into this belief in painless vivisec- 
tion. More than half the licenses ted dis- 

nsed with anesthetics. Claude Bernard 

imself had stated that, although the 
animal could not move (when under the 
influence of curare), it could feel; under 
that stillness, under that calm, “‘ sensitiveness 
and intelligence yay! in their entirety,’’ and 
are “ accompanied by the most atrocious suffer- 
ings that the imagination of man can conceive.” 
These things were terrible to hear, but what of | 
those who had to suffer them? The majority 
of the most awful experiments were performed 
on the Continent, but England approved of and 
encouraged them by raising funds for the | 
support of foreign vivisectors. S aking of 
hospitals, the lecturer then quote from the | 
Lancet: ‘ 


‘The greatest good of hospitals is to | 


A perfect extract of the Finest Beef, highly 
concentrated. Cheapest for Beef Tea and Kitchen 
use; it goes such a long way. 


romote medical science ”; and from the British- 

edical Journal : “ Hospitals are first for the 
study of medical science, and then for the relief 
of the suffering.” 

Was it for the benefit of humanity or of 
science that the feet of a dying woman were 
tickled to induce convulsions, which ‘‘on the 
second day were not so ly produced "? 
Was it for the sake of science or humanity 
that a boy was dosed with alcohol, also that two. 
men, habitual drunkards, who were disc 
cured of some complaint, were dosed with the 
same, that the rise of temperature might be 
watched? Or that the leg of a dog was fixed 
in plaster over ite back, which caused it to die, 
in the third week, of starvation, being unable to 
eat on account of its suffering; or that an ear 
and a paw of a dog were cut off, to see if it 
- wonld: still lick the operator's hand”! Dogs, 
it wes said, were the best to operate upon. 
eT trusted you ; if Pi ve them a pat 
they would lie still.” e dog, in his trust, 
looked up into the human face, which to him 
was divine—to him was as the face of God, in 
love and worship, as though to say, “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” not know- 
ing that the word and pat were those of a 


traitor! Many people thought that there was: 
full inspection of laboratories, but this was 
not so. The inspection was most inade- 


quate, and the inspectors were bound by law 
to accept the vivisector’s own report. Even if 
vivisection could do all that was claimed for it, 
and relieve human suffering, should we have it 
at such a cost? Should we have these highly 
oO ised, sensitive beings sacrificed for us ? 
If g0, then, as Edward Maitland had said, it 
was the antithesis of love—the antithesis of 
God. If this wrs the creed we were going to 
accept, how could we teach our children the 
love of God? There was now a petition ready 
7 the licensing of the Pasteur Institute at 
Chelsea. Who would help to arouse public 
opinion, to stir the great public conscience, the 
voice of God, for the sake not only of the 
helpless dumb victims, but of the young men 
cat, women now entering the medical profese 
sion, who would say that ‘darkness is ight,” 
and “evil, be thou my good,” and of the 
sufferers in the hospitals, from whom all 
liberty and right over their own bodies 
is taken? All could have an opinion, and, 
by its outward radiation, influence others. 
The following resolution was then _pro- 
posed, seconded, and unanimously carried :— 
“That this meeting, considering all experiments 
on living animals to be morally unjustifiable 
and useless, pledges itself to ds its best to 
obtain their total prohibition by law, and to 
endeavour to create a public opinion which 


| shall prevent the granting of a license for the 


Institute of Preventive Medicine, on Chelsea 
Embankment.” 


FOR WINTER NIGHTS. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


HOW TO MAKE BROWN GRAVIES: 
THE STOCK. 


A peaper has asked for directions for making 
a of what may be called the every- 
day er. She asks, in fact, if, when some 
ee. agg is wanted to serve with dishes of 
all , “meat is to be bought for the 
purpose,” and comments on the fact that in 
many L egringg recipes, after directions for the 
dish, no 
wn gravy that so 
adjunct. This is so, and t 
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mild, or piquant, very 


mark the as 
a be left to 


| savoury, Or the reverse, much must 
common sense, and that alone. 

But here are a few pointe to be looked for in 
all brown gravies, whatever the de of rich- 
ness or the exact composition. lour is im- 
poet yet how often do we see & so-call 

wn gravy a dirty greyish hue! Harmony of 
flavours plays a leading part. 
to learn here. For example, a few drops of 
anchovy essence will bring out the full flavour 
of various other ingredients, while tarragon, and 
some other herbs, have an overpowering taste 


summed up thus: Gravy making, like most of their own, and unless a steady hand be used 
other branches of the culaine, depends as much | > adding such, the dish will be spoilt. Then 


Po . g Some make a really nice gravy 


seasonings 
from stock or meat and vegetables, and abso- 
lutely kill the flavour by 


or other sauce. No 8 make is intended, 


and- the rest should be easy. Again, 80 much | Many brown store sauces in daily use. _——_ 
depends upon the caecuien of the house and | 2° is more necessary than freedom from 
the tastes of its inmates, to say nothing of the fat. d the thickening medium, whether 


ets, that a gravy easy in one house might flour or anything of 
almost im ible in another. 
PRBut let us begin at the i , and to 
answer the query respecting the meat, it should 
be taken as a broad rule that it is seldom neces- 


sary to buy 
MEAT SPECIALLY FOR GRAVIES, — 
at any rate in houses where the stock pot is | that for homely 
kept going, and where the family consume an | rally u 
av amount 
little meat be eaten, there will be less than the | and puttin: 
| 


Undue haste here has 


taste, it is a common 


ERROR TO MAKE GRAVIES TOO THICK. 


average amount of odds and cnds from which to | coloured 
make the gravies. Then, 
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seasoning, and the little finishing touches that | 


tse po 


There is much | Bee 


there must be a very discriminate use ot high 


doses of Worcester 
Worcester is referred to solely as a type of the 


the kind, must be added in 
@ proper manner and time given for the cooking. 
ruined many & gravy, 
and while the precise consistence is @ matter of 


| and while on this subject, it may be added 
vies, nothing is more gene- 
seful than browned flour, made by spread- 
of animal food. Naturally, if ing some flour in thin layer on a tin or dish, 
it in a gentle oven until it is evenly 
over to a pale brown. That near 
in the matter of | the edge must be turned to the middle if neces- 


To live in house; educated girl desired. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and if the least burnt must be thrown 

i parted to the 
liquid. 


stored ino canister for use. It is excellent for 
hashes, stews, 

se te service. 
every kitchen where there is an attempt 
cookery, there should be a always 
xtract of 


t of Liebig Company's 
and poor stock is c at once 
the addition of a small 

ent extract, and it is not 


ebig Company’s Extract there is concentrated 
all the flavour, as well as a considerable portion 
of the nourishment, of 10 lbs. of beef. Any 
sauce or made dish, as well as ordinary gravy, 
is enriched in a moment by means of the 
Extract. Liebig Company's Extract, it should 
be noticed, is the aga title, as it is they 
alone who continue to make from the original 
recipe of Baron Liebig, and any imitations with 
something like the same name should be 
avoided. 

Now a few words about the stock. Those who 
have a stock pot and use it daily need no telling 
that a little stock always at hand is of value, 
and that however poor it is preferable to water. 
But there are some (at least, such is our 
experience) who have not yet set up a stock pot, 
but who utilise bones and trimmings in the 
game way, making the stock in small quantities 
as requi Whichever the method, make it 
a rule to have the vessel (whether an iron pot 
or saucepan, or an earthen jar) very clean, 
fre nig emptied and well dried, and let 
nothing the least putrid go into it, under the 


Madame ISABEL SOMERS, 


SMART GOWNS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Patest Htyles in Mantles and Millinery. 
LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 


10, SUTHERLAND AVENUE. W. 
Cc lena ts tas 


ROUIK BEEIS, 


HIGH-CLASS DRESSMAKER, 
16, Upper George Street, Bryanston Square, W. 
YOUNG LADY APPRENTICE REQUIRED, 


Lady Pupils taken 
for six months’ course in Dressmaking ; thorough training. 


——— 


Mrs. SMITHSON, 


Fashionable Dresses 
At Moderate Prices. 


38, CRAYEN TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 


i 


Mis id erarlciees aire Nakiocees 
'Mdme. FREDERICA 


| Has now for sale several smart gowns and 
‘ blouses, which have to be disposed of, owing to 
Mourning. Moderate Prices. 


51 Conduit Street, W. 


‘Miss SADLER, 


, High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSET 


“Qne of the most popular Corsetiéres of the 
_ present day is Miss Sapier, of 211, Oxford Street. 
| She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
' individual figure, but is specially successful with 
1 ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
| Times, May 3rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET: 
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impression that seaso: will atone for lack of 
freshness. See that any bones are chopped up. 
There are hosts of people unaware that any 
through fractured parts is the full goodness of 
the bones brought out. When remains from 
cooked meat are used, any that is burnt must 
not go in; fat and marrow are to be removed, 
but eens and all odds and ends of a gelatinous 
kind will give richness aad body to the liquor. 
Then several hours must be allowed for the 
cooking and a steady boil kept up; the lid on is 
a prime necessity. Then see that the stock is 
strained to free it from bits of bone or other 
fo: substances. Naturally, where time can 
be given for the stock to get cold, any fat is 
more perfectly removed; but even while warm, 
if passed through a cloth that has been wrung 
out of cold water, a good deal is kept back ; 
phere careful ski 
cooking in the latter e is often all sufficient. 
A word about ood goose bones. 

are better kept out of the family stock pot, 
for being so rich, they are better used separately. 


Where stock is very poor, it may be fortified 
by the addition of a bit of milt from the 
butcher; or a scrap of liver or kidney is a 
valuable addition to most gravies. Then a 
bacon bone or two left from the morning, if 
scalded, will give flavour; or for better gravies 
In cold 


a morsel of lean ham is more suitable. 
weather, a supply of what we will term founda- 


tion gravy, may be made, and will keep some 
days if boiled up daily; this is the mode 
adopted for brown sauce, which has so many 
uses in the kitchen. In such cases it is nota 
good plan to use vegetables in making the stock 
at first, as they prevent it keeping, particularly 
if turnips are used; a little onion or shallot is 
Neither should much salt be added. 
These points being kept well in the foreground, 


safe. 


with such a stock, one may readily 


CONCOCT ANY SORT OF GRAVY. 


Let this be laid down emphatically, that onl 
when bones are dry and holey has the fu 


nutriment been got from them. Those who 
assert—and one may hear it on all sides—that 
there is no goodness in bones are those who 


have never given them a fair trial. 
Now, solely for the sake of beginners, we 


will, in imagination, make some stock df this 
class, and reserve actual recipes for gravies 
until next week. Any scraps of meat, cooked 
or uncooked, bones, chopped, from a joint, or 
any poultry, any bits of gristle, a bay leaf, a 


few peppercorns, a slice or two or a whole 
onion, stuck with a clove, and cold water to 
cover; this is the simplest stock it is possible to 
make. Bring to the boil very slowly, and skim 
as required ; a little salt thrown in just before 
boiling helps the scum to rise, and a morsel 
should be added at first. Then keep the pot 
covered, and cook for six or eight hours at least. 
Do not keep stirring the contents, but only 
remove the lid when more water is wanted. 
Liquor from a boiled joint, unless salt, should 
be used instead of water. It should be ex- 
plained that even in so plain a stock as this 
many would go to the trouble of making a 
little fat hot in the pe and frying the bones, 
&e., to a good rich brown first; others fry the 
vegetables, including a few slices of carrot and 
celery. Again, some prefer to fry any bits of 
meat and vegetables, and add the bones as they 
are. Stock is clearer if the vegetables are 
kept back until the liquor has boiled up and 
been skimmed. As to the straining, most 
houses boast a fine wire sieve, though a hair 
one is better for the purpose, but the wire one 
will do if a second straini 6 through muslin or 
a clean cloth be observed. Stress is laid on 
this, for, given care at first, if the débris finds 
its way into the stock destined for a gravy or 
sauce success will not crown one’s efforts. 
Finally, make note of the fact that the feet 
of fowls, as well as the neck, &c., are amongst 
the most valuable additions to the stock pot. 


ee 


ConsucaL AMEniTIEs: The Wife (bitterly) : 
‘I’m sorry I didn’t know you were a fool t 
after I married you.” The Husband (mildly) : 
‘*‘ My dear, the fact that I asked you to be my 
wife ought to have aroused in your mind a 
suspicion of the truth.” 00892 | 


skimming while the gravy is 
These 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 


By Mrs. E. L. CaamBertain, F.R.H.S. 
WINTER CARE OF FRUIT TREES. 


Some of our readers are perhaps purchasing 
and planting trees at this time. et them 
beware of any that are offered specially cheap, 
it is almost certain they will prove a bad 
_ A healthy, well-grown fruit tree of 

variety will always command its price. 

f you hear of some to be had at prices far 

below those which you find quoted in the 
catalogues of good growers, who make fruit 
trees a speciality, then you may be sure that 
either the kinds are inferior or that the trees 
have been neglected. A lady once showed me, 
with great glee, some cherry and plum trees 
she had bought from a market gardener in her 
neighbourhood, who was, to use his own 
hrase, ‘‘ declining business.”” She boasted she 

ad got them for an old song, but they were 

not worth the song. They were not old trees, 
nor bad sorts, but they had been suffered to 
remain crowded together in a nursery bed till 
ef were lank and drawn, while of roots they 
h vesterg: Maiyya speaking of, because they 
had never been transplanted. One could see, 
too, that they had been starved, that is, they 
had existed in poor soil and never been supplied 
with any stimulating food. The consequence 
was they had each a long, straggling, wood main 


root that had spread ftself here and there in 
search of nourishment ; of fibrous roots (the really 
in paleg part) there were scarcely any; only 
forlorn little bunches dangling at the end of the 
main root. Not only are such trees poor in 
themselves, but it is impossible to remove them 


without some degree of injury to their unfortu- 
nate roots. 


process of “lifting.” Early transplantation 


into good prepared ground would have prevented 


all this, the main root (or woody part) would be 
quite short, and be surrounded by a strong, 
compact mass of fibre, which can be “lifted ” 


easily and without damage. The head having 


been allowed sufficient space in which to 
develop will be vigorous and well shaped. 
Such a tree is worth paying for—the other I 
would not have as a gift. 

Persons having good fruit trees should spray 
them occasionally during the winter months 
with “Bordeaux mixture.” It is quite easily 
made at home. Take 1 lb. of lime, 1 lb. of 
bluestone, and 1 lb. of treacle; mix well to- 
gether, then dilute with 5 gallons of water. 
This wards off mildew and fungoid diseases, 
which are especially injurious to apples and 
pears. These winter sprayings may save your 
fruit from having unsightly patches or ‘‘ spots” 
next season. The spray must be administered 
in dry weather, and, being sticky, will remain 
on some few weeks; after which time it must 
be repeated. 

A thick mulch of manure is often given above 
the roots of fruit trees at this time. The 
uninitiated will lay this close around the stem 
of the tree—where it is not wanted. I said 
above that the fibrous roots are the important 
ones, it is because they are the feeders ; and-the 
manure, from which nourishment is to be 
washed down by winter rains, must be above 
them, and not be piled round the stem. The 
mouths of the feeding roots are in their ex- 
tremities. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a tree or plant 
with little fibre has no chance of assimilating 
food, and cannot possibly be satisfactory as a 
fruit-bearer. 

Some readers may smile at information so 
very elementary, but experience shows me 
every day (almost) that it is elementary teach- 
ing, put in untechnical language, that most 
amateur gardeners want, whether for their own 
use or to enable them to judge if their gardener 
is doing his work aright. ; 

An error that often gives rise to disappoint- 
ment is that purchases are often made of pears 
or apples which have been tasted and liked at 
some distance from home, but which are un- 
suited to the soil or climate of the purchaser's 


own 
one set of conditions will prove utterly value- 
less under different ones. Persons who have 
entered on 
rather of one in an unfamiliar district, will do 
well to consult an =<per before ordering and 
planting fruit trees. I will 

who likes to write on this point through the 
Editor. 


months, suffering from anemia. 


The main roots being crooked, take 
sudden turns, and may be half severed by the 
spade of the operator; the insufficient supply 
of fibre is certain to be reduced in the difficult 


palpitations, 
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garden. Varieties that are excellent under 


possession of a new en, or 


gladly help anyone 


FROM THE ‘* BIRMINGHAM 


TIMES.” 
REMARKABLE AFFAIR. 


Tue Birmingham Times sent a representative 
to Miss N. M 

baston, Birmingham, the other day, who verified 
an interesting and important narrative. Miss 
Malins, said the reporter, was the picture of 


alins, 245, Pershore-road, Edg- 


rfect health, but her story began with particu- 
ars of a serious illness. She said: | 

‘‘T had been ailing for more than eightcen 
My blood was 
going thin and very watery. I could not get up- 
stairs only with the greatest trouble, and 
sometimes had to rest to recover my breath. 
When I went out of doors it seemed too 
much for me, and I returned weak and 
low spirited. My doctors 
did not succeed in curing 
me. I naturally began 
to despair and left off 
taking all medicine, 
until one day I saw an 
~ account of the wonder- 
t ful cures effected by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 


for Pale People, and 
determined to try one 


box. The first few doses 
wrought a imarvellous 
change in my appear- 
ance, and when I had 
finished the box I felt a 


new woman. 
‘“‘ And you really believe that your health is 
due to these pills? ”’ 


‘IT do, indeed. I have the greatest faith in 
them, and shall be pleased to recommend thum 
to any of my friends who may suffer in a 
similar way. I am quite sure it was |r. 
Williams’ Pink Pills that did it, because ] had 

iven up taking anything else. Some time 
fore I had been trying so-called blood purifiers, 
but all to no purpose.” 

Miss Malins added: ‘‘Perhaps you would 
like to hear about my mother. She was fifty 
years of age, and was suffering excruciating 
pains from swellings in the legs, and other 
symptoms attending what is called ‘change of 
life’; she could only get about with assistance. 
She tried various remedies without any benefit, 
and at last | procured her a box of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Vills. The effect was magical. 
The swellings immediately began to disappear, 
and before she had finished the box she was 
quite well again. That is also why I have 
such faith in Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 
My mother lives at 156, Barrows-hill, 


Chesterfield, Derbyshire, and she has written 


me about her wonderful cure.’”’ Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills cure anemia and other disorders 
arising from impoverished blood, as well as 
rheumatism, sciatica, paralysis, locomotorataxy, 
ale and sallow complexion, 
general muscular weakness, loss of appetite, 
shortness of breath, pains in the back, early 
decay, all forms of female weakness, hysteria, 


low vitality, and wasting strength from any 


cause. These Pills are genuine only with the 


full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 


People, and are sold by chemists, and by Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, 46 Holborn- 
viaduct, London, F.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six 
for 138. 9d. Pink pills sold loose or from glass 
jars are not genuine; do not accept them. 


ae 


Man igs born to expend every particle of 
strength which God Almighty has given him, 
in doing the work he finds he is fit for; to 
stand up to it to the last breath of life, and do 
his best.— Carlyle. 


LL 
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Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed ede correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 

UNION OF PRACTICAL SUFFRAGISTS. 

To the Editor of the Woman's Sicnau. 
Mapam,—It is good to know that there has 
been found a sufficient number of women in the 

ranks of the Liberal Federation to form a 

Union, the object of which is ‘To induce 

Women’s Liberal Associations to work for no 

Liberal candidate who would vote against 

Woman's Suffrage in the House of Com- 

mons.” They may well be called practical 

Suffragists, for it is very evident they 

are takin g the most direct and practical 

means of obtaining what they want. ay the 
new union flourish and increase until it not 
only draws to itself every member of the 

Federation, but gives such stimulus and 

example to the women of the Primrose League 

that they too will rise up in their might and 
refuse to work for any Conservative candidate 
who would oppose their enfranchisement. 

No other position than that taken up by 

the new Union is logical or sound, or even 

passably dignified for bodies of voteless women. 

Women can only obtain the franchise by a 
majority of members of Parliament pens in 
| favour—that majority can only be obtain by 
political women seeing to it that so far as in 
them lies n> candidate shall be returned to 

Parliament who will not promise to vote for 

their enfranchisement in the House of Commons. 
Every political ‘woman must of necessity 

want the vote. Howcanit poms be obtained by 
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Address (a postcard will do): 
. Dr. TIBBLES' WI-COCOA, Limited, ’ 
j ” §uffolk House, = 
Cannon Street, 
London, B.C. = 
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working for men who are oppos sl aageic it? 
Do women really think that men ple ged 
not to grant women’s claim will de- 


liberately break these pledges when the ques- 
tion comes up? Nothing of the kind. The 
average member of Parliament is certainly not 
going to be any more interested in women’s 
enfranchisement than they are themselves, and 
so long as he finds women will support him 
without pledging himself in their favour just so 
long will he be careless of their claims, finding 
sufficient excuse for his own apathy in the lack 
of earnestness on the part of the women them- 
selves. 

Wishing all success to this most reasonable 
and logical departure in the ranks of the Liberal 
women,—Believe me, yours, &c., 

Mary GILLIES. 

Edington Mills, Chirnside. 


—— eee 


| ‘Wipra.—lIn as far as I have been blessed 
| with a love for what is good and an interest in 
| the cause of religion, I can rejoice to see tha: 
| flourish, let it be where, and how, and under 
‘what form it may; and from understanding the 
language and mode of different sects of 
| Christians, I can see and understand the good 
in a without this eae it 
, might i i is di t, to 
A273.—The Latest Shape in Mantles. Patterns can be had from this office, | pareaive rope glee gece | of ier ng 

post free, for 1s. 13d. which will differ a little even amongst very 

| sincere Christians.—Elizabethk Fry, 1812. 


READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


JUBILEE CALENDAR NARWAYS| | PA 
For Women of the British Empire. ¢, Ly 
With which is incorporated the Women’s Suffrage 2% 


1) 
ae 
Calendar for 1897. 


Epitep sy HELEN BLACKBURN. 


Containing a Summary of the Leading Facts 
relating to the Progress of Women during the 
Sixty Years of the Reign of H.M. Queen Victoria. | 


Price 6d, by Post TA.; or 12 Copies Post Free 
for 6S. Orders may be sent to Miss Torrance, | 


| 
A ie * P | 
Assist. Sec., 10, Great College Street, Westminster. | Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, App-tising 
Or the Calendar may be obtained of any Bookseller Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated “D.C. ° 
\ 
| 


All Good Housewives 


through the Publishers : Yeast. Always ask for ‘*D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers:-The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITA. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


DECEMBER 3, 1896. 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfei 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'S Is the im el acl balun ood 
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CARTER’S. 


ortant word, and should be observed on 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts within cannot be genuine. 
Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may ry ‘strered. But be sure 
ae 


they are CARTER'S. 


\ 
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ed el hee FOR CHILDRENS PARTIES 


6 MINUTES wimate 
GOCLASSESor DELICIOUS WINE 


Sample Bottle, Post Free for 9 stamps. 
IN ALL FRUIT FLAVOURS. 
Try the Ginger ur Elderberry ; these are Special Favourites. 


MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for making 
Delicious Non-Intoxicating Beer. A 6d. Bottle makes 
8Gallons. Sample Bottle, 0 stamps, or a 
of both Post Free for 16 stamps. 


NEWBALL AND MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


a KNITTE 


Sa J KNITS crovas ana cvorzine 


TRIUM AWA 
8 GOLD MEDALS,101 the * HARRISON ’ and‘ SUN 
HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD. 


Works: 48, Upner Rrook 8t., Manchester. 


Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 8/11 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1/- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 3856, Strand, W.C. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 


a fin 6 coe 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 


and Similar Matter. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


YEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London. .C. 


ane ee 


1.0.G.T. “4 Home from Home.” r.0.B. 
HOTBL. 
188 to 187, ST , 8.B. 

tation, South Western 


Pons Se ail parte of He ™ 
Double Beds, 2s. 64. Meals at 
8 terms for parties of three or more ; 
by the week. No charge for attendance. 


3. WOOLLAOGOTT, Proprietor. 


RPA HtIES. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.0.T.U 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
kent ‘id Moderate Terms. 
en stam Lady Secretary. 
PPly (enclosing Mie ‘Bt. Honore. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A GENTLEMAN with + educational 
experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheitered position; his wife is an M.D. 

H Appl Lad pecee, ‘Woman's S1GNaL Office, 80, Maiden-lane, 

mdon, W.C. 


PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS. 
UR Jeunes Demoiselles, directrice diplomée, 


vie de famille, climat excellent, référenees. 
Mademoiselle Jaccard, Aigle, Vaud, Switzerland. 


APARTMENTS. 
BRIGHTON. — Furnished apartments, with 


or without board : comfortable and homelike; moderate 
terins.—Address, the Proprietress, 14, Waterloo-place. 


BOARD and RESIDENCE in Total Abstainer's 
Home. SeaandCountry. ‘Terms moderate for winter 
months. Vacancies for Christmas.— The Oaks,” South- 


thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some | church-road, Southend-on-Sea. 
may think too much is told; such can SCArcely be the COCO | eee 


for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- ; 


ness, The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 


SITUATION VACANT. 


Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W.. in | GECRETARY. Wanted a Lady of education 


return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


TO ALL WHO ARB INTERESTED IN PASTEURISM. 


A REIGN OF TERROR. 


A Story of the Year 1896, in England. 
(Republished from the Woman's SIGNAL.) 
Price SIXPENCE, post free. Price FOURPENCE, if over 20 
are ordered. 
F. Lonoman & Sons, 88a, Tetcott Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Anti-Vivisectionists are earnestly begged to read and 
circulate this Story. 


“HE TEMPERANCE COMPANION” "XMAS DOUBLE 


“FOR THE LOVE OF A 


BLUE EYED LASSIE.” 


Ready Dec. 10th. Price 2d. Order at once. Published by 
A.W.HatL, ‘Great Thoughts’ Office, Hutton-st,London,8.C. 


Plays Hymns, Popula: Airs, Quadrilles, 
Waltzes, Hornpipes, &c. A mere child 
Ps) 4 can play it. Cash or easy payments. 

List of tunes and full particulars free. 


MONTHLY DRAPER, ORGANETTE WORKS, 


BLACKBUEN. 


The improved 


6 
Fi 9 
LIGHTER ay KA Knickerbockers 
WEIGHT ; for Ladies. 
at Well made in good materials only, 
AND twelve quitlities. 
WARMER Price List post tree, or Sample Pair. 
‘KAL' DEPOT, 3 A4 
THAN a9, Emma Pace, 
PETTICOATS PLYMOUTH. post free. 
e 


(State size corset worn and height.) | 


and experience as Secretary to & Suffrage Society. 
Knowledge of shorthand and book-keeping necessary. Good 
salary. Apply by letter to Miss Stewart, 89, Victoria- 
street, 8.W. 


See 
WOMEN'S TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION. 


A Bazaar and Sale of Christmas Presents will 
be held at the St. Bride's Institute, Bride Lane, 
E.C. (Bride Uane is exactly opposite Ludgate 
Hill Railway Station), on ‘Inurspay, DECEMBER 
107g, and Fripay, DecemBer 11TH, 1896. 

The Bazaar will be opened at 2.30 o'clock, on 
Tuunspay, by the Lavy Exizanera Brppurn, 
President and on Fnipay, by Tne Honste. 
Mrs Ent Yorke, Vice Pres‘dent. 


Admission, One Shilling ; after 6 o’Clock, Sixpesce. 


They at once check the Cough 
aud remove the cause, 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relivvee. 
Sold everywhwe, Tins 13gd. cach. 


Keating's Jozenges 


THE 
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«STRONGEST AND BEST."—Health. 


& 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


cocoa 


E-SOVER 140 GOLD 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


Highest Award at Food snd Gookery Exhibition, London: May, 1898. =| | GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 


{ 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY | FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 
| 


| 
: | “fee Sa Ha Ea 
MISS FRANCES WILLARD says *“*HOVIS is a grand institution; I have almost lived on it since 

mse i te at ae ota oc uno | | EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 
IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF PLATTEBY. SMALL Se amine of any four of the athe wil 

| 
| 
| 
| 


zhe Panne are euahenss Ooo. secepting irene Fekeee eeerteve © intense ROvIS.” Tpit, having ie free on receipt of 
met wit any difficulty be experienced in Shtsining “BOVIS” or if what is suppll nee VIS © ts not F. WRIGHT MUN DY & CO. 
satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to Road, a gton, on, Ww 
8. FITTON and SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. — oad, Kensington, Lond z 
The above Wines are recommended by a Unfermented 


BEWARE ! aealaeapammui eT case tae, watt Me BEWARE I. Wine Dept. of the B. W. T. 


S. DEVON HEALTHaHOLIDAY 


§ strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and 


healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, 
l has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s country 
‘home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south 


aspect, with splendid view across the Teign Valley and estuary. 
To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the nearest sta ion it miles. 
aD 


ONE OF THE LOYELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


gq. =". CARPUNT BH 
BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near THIGNMOUTH. 


View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above the Estuary. 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 
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Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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Al, ADAM ‘STREET, STRAND. W.C. 
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